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A NEW CLAIRVOYANT: 
THE FRENCH WRITER, PASCAL FORTHUNY 














BY RENE SUDRE 
Editor, Revue Métapsychique, Paris 











It is an ever present problem, and one that will perhaps remain open 
indefinitely through want of experimental material, to know whether 
the metapsychic faculty is inborn or can be artificially created. When, 
as often happens, it appears spontaneously in middle age one must 
maintain that it has been present from birth in the latent state. To 
the parallel question whether the faculty can be developed by will and 
exercise, experience gives an easy affirmative answer. The psychic of 
whom I am going to speak stands as a beautiful example. I have been 
acquainted with him for twenty vears. Linked to him by a strong 
friendship, I have been able to follow step by step the budding and 
blossoming of his admirable gift of metagnomy—a gift which today 
ranks him as one of the best French clairvoyants. 












Pascal Forthuny (this is a pen name; his baptismal name is Georges 
Cochet ; he was born in Blois in 1872) is a well-known author of many 
highly regarded novels. At the same time he is a poet, a painter, a 
musician, a composer, a reviewer of arts—in short an all-around artist, 
and a brilliant demonstration that the psychical faculty is not neces- 
sarily pathological; that if often tied up with hysteria, it equally 
occurs in superior individuals. The event which brought P. F.’s clair- 
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voyant power into view was the death of his own son, who was killed 
in an aviation accident at the end of the war. The loss made both 
parents inconsolable and some friends advised them to take up spiritism. 
With the aid of the bereaved daughter-in-law, a rather good psychic, 
table-sittings were organized in P. F.’s home at Montmorency, near 
Paris. There were obtained the usual results, without evidentiality 
from a critical viewpoint, yet an excellent solace for the bereaved 
sitters. 

In July, 1921, while engaged in an ordinary task of ‘writing, P. F.’s 
arm was seized by a peculiar motion: apparently controlled by an ex- 
traneous power, it drew strokes and loops. This was the beginning of 
automatic writing. Believing himself possessed by his son, P. F. pur- 
sued this new gift with enthusiasm. Soon he obtained mirror-writing 
and the familiar extreme speed of the writing automatism. The 
messages showed at first affection and high thoughts that could be 
presumed to emanate from the spirit of the son. But presently an 
authoritative personality entered, proclaiming himself in the first place 
as Christ and afterwards as one of Christ’s mandatories, and requiring 
to control the life of the writer. He upbraided P. F. as a “ vagrant”; 
and the obsession of this word created many curious neologisms 
(“ avagabonder,” “ avagabondements,” etc.) that were repeated up to 
several times a line in the messages. This unconscious being (certainly 
a personation of P. F.’s own consciousness) assigned him absurd acts 
and inclined him obviously to madness, But his strong will got the 
upper hand and sending away his “ tyrant,” he recovered his autonomy. 
At the same period he had also fancied that he was a reincarnation of 
La Bruyere. The expelled impersonation had informed him that 
he would lose his mediumship, and in fact in six months the automat- 
ism disappeared completely. It was not to be regretted. Something 
far more desirable established itself in the reunited strata of his 
subconscious. 


FIRST MANIFESTATIONS 

The first important manifestation of this new clairvoyant faculty 
took place at the Institut Métapsychique in 1922. Dr. Geley had 
prepared for another psychic an envelope containing an autograph of 
Landru, the notorious Bluebeard who was executed for his numerous 
murders of women, P. F. guessed that a murderer was in question, and 
gave a description of the cottage at Gambais in which were committed 
so many of the crimes. Thereupon Mme. Geley went and sought a 
fan, the origin of which she was alone to know, and she put it into the 
hands of the psychic. Directly he cried out: “ Elise, Elise, tubercular.” 
These words characterized the owner of the fan. 
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Other experiments were than made, partly in my presence. A 
walking stick produced the vision of a landscape of mountains, of a 
navy officer, of a girl in white dress with a green scarf. The girl 
offered the stick to the officer who did not accept it. Then the scenery 
changed. The officer was on a boat which sailed to the East; but the 
boat was torpedoed. All the circumstances were strictly true and 
relative to a young friend of the Geleys and her betrothed. 

A sealed letter given to P. F. in my presence produced visions of 
two different landscapes. The first one was of Brittany, with a house 
looking across the seashore, roaring waves, songs and tunes of bag- 
pipes. The second was an Eastern one, very sunny and alive, with 
motley-garbed people, a hilly street, a large set of rooms, an old man 
very impatient to get tidings. The letter was in fact the last one which 
Mme. Geley had written, from Brittany, to her father, in Constanti- 
nople, before his death. In the same way a parcel of lace evoked a 
wedding scene and an event, too private in character for her to reveal, 
but of which she and her husband were the only ones to be aware. This 
series of good tests raised the admiration of Geley, who foretold for 
P. F. a bright psychical career. Then the psychic diverted himself 
by exercising his gift in society and in the various places where his 
profession brought him. He astonished unknown persons by telling 
right to their faces a lot of things that he could not know normally. 
Some of them would not believe he possessed such a faculty, and in- 
quired if he had not any dealings with a detective-agency. Others were 
a little frightened. The latter was the case with my maid-servant to 
whom he spoke, during lunch, of peculiarities about her native village 
of which we were totally unaware. ‘“ You are the devil!” cried out 
this simple woman. 

At this point I may describe an experiment which was more than 
usually satisfactory as regards control and recording. In the winter 
of 1922, during the presence in Paris of the late Fritz Grunewald, I 
had invited to my house some metapsychists among whom were Dr. 
Geley, Dr. Osty, R. Warcollier, P. Olivier, and P. F. himself. Being 
anxious to try before all these experts the psychic power of the latter, 
I thoughteof the “ transmission” of something unusual in the shape 
of a drawing. Well isolated at my writing table, I drew on a writing 
pad the geometric figure which is used to demonstrate the famous 
Pythagorean Theorem. Below the diagram I wrote the name by which 
it is commonly designated in French “le theoreme du pont-auzr-anes ” 
(Pons Asinorum). The sheet was folded in four and given to the 
psychic, who held it behind his back without looking at it. After some 
seconds of mental concentration visible to all, he asked for a pencil, and 
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in a kind of exaltation drew rapidly on another leaf of the pad the 
figure reproduced herewith. His second drawing is in a way a correc- 
tion of his first and larger one. He saw perfectly that there was an 
inscription, While unable to recognize it with any completeness he did 
catch a part of the meaning; for he wrote the word couloir (passage). 
A bridge of course is a sort of passage; so, as one can see, the divina- 
tion of the whole is very striking. 











Cheorime Ae 
Port - aux ~funtd 


CLAIRVOYANT REPRODUCTION OF A GEOMETRICAL DIAGRAM 


Left: Sudre’s original. Right: Forthuny’s clairvoyant reproduction, as first made 
(above) and as immediately revised (below) by the psychic. 


In April, 1924, P. F., who had been appointed general secretary of 
the Union Spirite Francaise, agreed to hold regular clairvoyant sittings 
at the Maison des Spirites, rue Copernic. I attended these sittings, 
for several months, I or my wife taking notes or making the reports. 
Since the spring of 1925 these sittings have been augmented by others i 
at the Institut Métapsychique held fortinghtly in the presence of an 
ever-growing group. 


CONDITIONS OF SITTINGS 


Where other psychics are disturbed by so many individuals, with 
psychic factors presumably so different, P. F. is actually stimulated 
by a large audience. Like all sensitives he has good and bad days. His 
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power depends to some degree on his mental state and the particular 
conditions of the séance. Initial success increases it and vice versa. 
A good meal or a glass of brandy intensifies it considerably. He does 
not go into trance, but during his most precise visions retains a re- 
markable spirit of criticism. He has always told me that he intends to 
be his own master, and not to indulge in fits and other grimaces, as do 
the common psychics. This statement is very important and proves 
that the hypnotic state named “ trance” has nothing specific and is 
not necessary, at least for metagnomy. It settles upon psychics by 
imitation, and is perpetuated by training. In P. F. there is only a 
mental concentation which is witnessed by the fixedness of the eyes and 
the absence of blinking. This state is favored sometimes by closing the 
eyes and pressing them with the hand. 

He walks slowly among silent sitters and stops in front of the 
person who most attracts him. In some cases this attraction seems 
to be overbearing: witness one of the last sittings at the Institut 
Métapsychique (Mr. Harry Price being present) where the psychic 
proceeded straight towards the bottom of the room and addressed 
three persons between whom he saw, as he said, something in common. 
Now these three persons had just come in separately, after having 
decided together to influence the psychic and bring him to speak to 
them. There had been telepathy, in the wider sense of the word. In 
other cases the attraction is less marked and the psychic seems to choose 
his individuals by act of will. 

He feels immediately whether he will have much or little to say. 
Certain persons are quite “ opaque” for him and he can draw nothing 
out of them. On the contrary, some are quite pervious, and super- 
normal information flows abundantly. We know that this is a general 
law for all metagnomy, as Osty has so well established. The vivid im- 
agination of the psychic and the keeping of his waking consciousness 
deceive him sometimes and lead him on bad tracks. He then asks the 
sitter to stop him when he runs off the rails, but he is quite fair and 
never “ fishes ” like so many psychics with weak powers. On the con- 
trary, he begs of his sitters not to help him, to keep silent. With him 
as with all psychics the terms and conditions of some readings are not 
such as to withstand severe criticism. On this point P. F. is hard to 
please; he insists that only those cases be taken into account as success- 
ful manifestations of a supernormal power which are absolutely free 
from any possibility of normal inference. But if he is thoroughly fair 
in this respect, he asks his audience to reciprocate. Sometimes un- 
believers refuse to acknowledge the true information he gives them. 
Curiously, P. F. not alone feels strongly the ill will and inimical at- 
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mosphere around such a sitter, but likewise he is in these cases the more 
convinced of the exactness of his vision. He then publicly denounces 
the sitter’s hostility and passes on. 


THE COURSE OF THE VISION 


An interesting fact is the frequent error of direction. The psychic 
begins by saying to a person things that are found to be true, then 
suddenly he leaves the tracks and gives other circumstances that do not 
fit the case. Frequently another person close by the former then de- 
clares “It is for me!” It seems that there has been a mixing of two 
influences, such as we know often happens among psychometric subjects. 
Proximity in space is so clearly the agent which, here as in other cases, 
leads to this mingling of two independent trends of supernormal knowl- 
edge that.we must make this definite hypothsis: there exists a spatial 
element, likely a material one, a kind of “fluid” which favors 
metagnomy. 

P. F. frankly states that he is unable to describe the machinery 
through which he gets his supernormal knowledge. In his best experi- 
ments the intuition is immediate and its intensity is proportional to its 
exactness. It is this inward illumination which some time ago made 
him declare to a stranger who came for the first time to one of his 
séances at the Institut Métapsychique: 

“Sir, you are a journalist, your name is Landois, I see you in 
Belgium, in Antwerp .. . I see also Henri de Jouvenel, of the Matin 

You are the editor of the Matin of Antwerp.” 

Generally he hears the names. Obviously the subject matter here 
is only what we call in psychology “ interior speech” ; that is the very 
thought, inscribed in verbal mechanisms. At another time the super- 
normal knowledge is of a visual nature. He sees colored pictures or 
written names. These visions remain quite interior and we ought to 
beware of believing him too implicitly when he declares: “Iam teld ... 
I hear somebody who whispers . . . I see a spirit.” By his own avowal, 
these are artifices of language which he uses among spiritists but which 
do not correspond with the reality. P. F. never thinks of being a 
* medium,” in the sense of an intermediate agent between the living and 
the dead. His metagnomy is unalloyed by any prosopopesis, i. e., by 
any. personation. Exactly as with other metagnomists, it manifests 
itself by sudden and fragmentary flashes of knowledge. Little bits of 
reality unveil themselves without apparent logical cause or sequence, but 
according to subconscious associations and affective reactions. 

Within the scope of this article it is not possible to display all the 
reports in my possession, nor to give the necessary corroboration from 
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the various sitters. I therefore content myself with selected examples 
to illustrate the important characteristics of the clairvoyant’s work. 
In all cases the sitters addressed are totally unknown to the psychic, 
and in most cases he saw them for the first time at the séance from 
which I quote. The comments in brackets relate to the truth of the 
clairvoyant’s statements. In the absence of quotation marks these 
comments are mine; in their presence they are those of the sitter. 


PERVIOUS INDIVIDUALS 


November 24, 1924; lady sitter: I am told of Jean and Mathilde. 
Jean died suddenly after his majority. A handsome fellow. Artistic 
tastes [exact save the name]. He had to struggle with the ones about 
him. He was strong-minded. He played the cello. [‘ Yes, he was my 
son.” | He would have been an artist. R... [Initial of my 
name”]. Angel ... A man, an Alsatian professor. [‘ Yes, my 
husband was an Alsatian and a musician.” ] I see a change of direction 
in your husband’s life; he broke off bad friendship . . . Rosbach . . . 
Therese [“ a friend” ]. Your son, I see him harmed in a decline, on 
the left side. He died by accident, from water. [‘ Yes, dead of con- 
sumption after having taken a bath.”] ... Marie . . . He speaks 
of a copy-book he was obliged to put underneath something. [“ That 
is very striking; he drew a good deal, and in order to prevent my niece 
Marie from scrawling on his work he would hide his drawing book.” ] 

December 9, 1925; lady sitter: I see you in the midst of family 
life. Two girls. [“ Yes.”] A young man. A foreigner, Scandinavian, 
looking open-hearted. [“ Yes.”] A man with strong lips. A short- 
sighted lady. The two girls are busied with fine things. One of them 
studies a foreign language. [“ Yes.”] She will pass a high examina- 
tion. [“ Yes.”] The other is more matter-of-fact. [‘ Yes.”] An 
old lady who is deceased. She was afraid of being seen. [ Yes.’’] 
She died two years ago. [Yes.”] The young foreigner is closely 
shaved, straight-built. [‘ Yes.”] A piece of advice: he is not to 
occupy himself with politics! I see a wide room, a piano, The old 
person shows Jeannette. [‘* She is my mother.”] The second girl has 
her hair combed backward. [“ Yes.”] . . . Porte-Maillot . . . Julien. 
.. . Eugene. [“ He is my son-in-law.”] Somebody dies from con- 
sumption, [“ Yes.”] Family quarrels. [“ Yes.”] Albert . . . The 
sick person is bedridden. [‘ Yes.”] I see an A... an A, then an 
F. [‘ My name is Alice Francois.” ] 

November 18, 1925; gentleman sitter: Sir, you are a foreigner. I 
see you in German-speaking countries. I see you also in the newspapers 
[an Austrian journalist, Dr. Desiderius Papp]. You went through a 
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high course of study, you made literary works. I hear Lessing [the 
subject of his thesis]. I hear Eckart [name of a teacher and friend]. 
Did you not go to Heidelberg? [He did.] I see you in the lower room 
of a tavern. [No remembrance of this tavern.] Near you a girl, a 
Russian... Vera? [Exact, but name a little distorted.] She 
struggles, she leads a dangerous life. I see her threatened with a 
dagger [exact, save that the sitter ignores the latter detail]. You 
have high ideals; you wish reconciliation between nations [exact, the 
sitter is an internationalist ]. You have been seriously ill. You under- 
went a severe operation. I see you in a clinical surgery, your waist 
bandaged with a strange dressing [exact, he wore a drain for four 
months]. You have a sort of mission to perform. I hear the name of 
Ca .. Cachin. Have you nothing to do with this man? [* Yes, I am 
intrusted by my newspaper with getting an interview from him and I 
have an appointment with him the day after tomorrow.” | 

This last séance is one of the most successful which P. F. has given. 
The recent date makes it clear that his metagnomic faculty has greatly 
improved; in this particular case he commits no outright errors and 
makes only two statements which the sitter fails instantly to recognize 
as correct. Let me repeat that Dr. Papp was unknown to all present 
except Dr. Osty, to whom he had paid a visit several days before. 


THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SENSE 


P. F. is a landscape painter. This is perhaps the reason for his 
precision of description of places and localities in his supernormal 
visions. There are many instances. 

June 3, 1924; lady sitter: I see the letter D. You are on the point 
of going off to the country, soon. [“ Yes.”] You take a girl with 
‘you. [“* Yes, and even two.”] Dau... Daubray. [‘* My name is 
Daudier.” | I see you thinking about your dead ones in the churchyard, 
at the country. Something was done on the grave. I see two graves 
side by side. [‘* Yes.”] You have an enemy who is dead. Leopold? 
[“*No.”] Claude? [‘ Yes.”] He tells me of a whipping incident that 
he regrets, [“ Yes, he whipped a person of my family.”] He had a 
meadow near the river, this Claude. [“ Yes.”] I see the country. It 
is a borough. [“ Yes.”] We are going west. A road, gardens, a 
crossroad. The road leads toa village ...C...Cor... [“ Cor- 
tene.” | We walk on, we arrive at an old mill. There, ending in a 
point, is situated Claude’s meadow.” (“ Quite right.”’) 

November 24, 1924; gentleman sitter: You ought to be elsewhere, 
in a country with colored birds, water, terrace-houses, a spice-fra- 
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grance, a harbor ...M .... South-America. [“ Yes.”] Carlos. 
[“* My uncle’s name.” |] Hacienda. 

November 24, 1924; lady sitter: I see a village. A road near the 
house, a square, a school, a chemist near the road and not far from the 
church-yard. [“ It is right, but I used not to go this way.” ] 

January 13, 1925; young lady sitter: Louis, a foreigner . 

L. W. . . . I see you busy. You are landing. You talk with some- 
body. You take a lift, a rapid elevator. An office with many glasses. 
A stout, beardless man. Somebody whom you do not find because he 
is ll. You walk into a room. [“ Yes.”] The letter H . .. Harry? 
[“ No, Heraut.”] All that is but a prologue. I see a cripple in the 
country, in the United States. I see New York [P. F. was never there], 
near the statue of Liberty, a bridge, an avenue. You turn several 
times. At last you arrive at the private hospital where the cripple is 
lying. [“Absolutely exact.”] Three doctors are conferring. [‘* Yes.’’] 
A matter of anxiety about something which took place without you in 


Europe. [“ Exact.” ] You did another journey abroad. [“ Yes.” ] 
You will do it again. 


PSYCHOMETRY 

If one attempts the usual psychometrical procedure with P. F., 
bringing him an article that has been carried or touched by another, 
the information which he gets is not necessarily more abundant but it 
is usually very accurate. I give one example, from December 16, 1924, 
in connection with a small parcel brought by the sitter: 

I see somebody crawl along in a room. The thing comes from afar 
[exact] I see brushwoods, herbs, lonesomeness, people walking towards 
an aim with an ideal of fatherland. A wound in the left side, a bite 
[the person visualized sought remedies of herbs against snake-bites ]. 
It is in Africa? [In Colombia.] He is tall, thin, his beard is black 
and nicely combed, his forehead is high. He bears a great name... 
Beds of straw, of reeds. [“ Yes.”] . . . Dominique. [“ Right! The 
man is a Dominican.”] . , . The thing is a reed. [“ Yes.”] He is 
thinking of Paris, of a house where he ought to be, on the fourth floor. 
[“ Exact.” ] He is very ill . . . Diego-Campo. [“ Yes.”] ... He 
must not make ascents. [“ Yes.”] Karma. Somebody busied with 
theosophy. [“ Yes, it is he.” The Dominican did not hope to return 
to France, and hence was homesick. P. F. foretells however his return. | 


ISOLATED AFFECTIVE FACTS 
The ability of P. F. to cognize detailed circumstances which may be 
classified under this general head is considerable. I could give many 
instances where he has thus caught single affective or emotive items but 
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shall try to limit myself to a few characteristic details. It happens 
sometimes that the facts thus revealed are quite trivial and absolutely 
meaningless. The last three items under the present heading are rather 
of this sort. 

July 1, 1924; lady sitter:G. . . . [“It is the initial of my name.” | 
In your youth you have been in foreign countries. You must take care 
of your nerves. [I see you conversing with a dealer in artistic materials. 
[“‘ Yes.” ] Cocose. [ Yes, his name is Coccoz.”] You are a painter. 
[“‘ Yes.”] The husband of this lady [a friend taken by the sitter] is 
also a painter: Lu... Luce. [* Yes.”] You not only do pictures; 
I see books. [“ Yes.”] A book is spoiled. You spilt ink on a book at 
the- Bibliotheque Nationale. This book was lent. [“ Yes.”] It was a 
weighty matter! You have known a man, a philosophical spirit. 
[“ Yes.”] R... . This philosopher is dead. He had a surly hand- 
writing. He died impotent. [‘* Yes.”] He was acquainted with Berg- 
son, Renouvier. [“ Perhaps.”] He lived in a loft full of books, 
wrapped in a rug. Rue Monge, after your paying him a visit, you 
desposited pictures that were not restored. [“* Yes.”] I see a religious 
picture. [“ Yes.”] Somewhat in the style of Maurice Denis. Clear 
tones, a symbolic subject. [“ Yes.”] Two effects in diagonals. A 
horizon, an upper thing. An animal below. [ Quite so.” ] 

December 22, 1925; lady sitter: You are a foreigner. I see a 
North country. <A king’s park. You are obliged to sing and you are 
afraid of not being able to do so. I see Prince Eugene of Sweden. I 
know he is a painter, but I hear him crying out: “ I am wounded in the 
hand; I can paint no more!” [The lady was Mrs. Emma Holmstram, 
a singer at the Stockholm Opera. She sang one night the Nozze di 
Figaro, but a scene-accident prevented her arriving punctually at the 
villa where she was to sing before Prince Eugene. The latter too, had 
had an accident to his hand, and said almost verbatim the words given 
by the psychic. ] 

November 18, 1924; gentleman sitter: You came with a hat, did you 
not? I see printed inside Dakar. [‘* Yes, I bought it in Dakar, but I 
don’t remember this name is printed inside.” | Go and fetch the hat! 
[The sitter brings his hat and shows that the sole inscription is: Mos- 
sant Gallia. But the psychic tears out a sort of label and underneath 
one can read: Maurel freres, place du Marche, Dakar. | 

December 9, 1924; gentleman sitter: Charles... A former phy- 
sician of yours, now dead. He would laugh. [“ Yes.”] He recalls he 
was springing downstairs, like a school-boy. [“* Exact.” ] 

February 3, 1925; gentleman sitter: An inkstand spilled on the 
hands. A fallen picture. [‘ Yes.”] The paper was torn before the 
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fall. [“ Yes.”] A portrait of grandmother. . . Kindness and irony. 
he Yes.” | 

Under this heading may be placed numerous instances in which the 
psychic sees and easily localizes physical pains and diseases. Some- 
times he even feels them, and very strongly. I give four examples. 

July 1, 1924; young lady sitter: You have a brother. [“ Yes.” ] 
He is a sportsman. [* Yes.”] Somebody breaks his arm. [“I.’] 
You had a bone that came out. [“ Yes.’’] 

November 24, 1924; gentleman sitter: S. A... [‘ My initials.” ] 
A cliff, the misty sea, a barred road. . . Your mother suffered very 
much in her right leg. [‘* Yes, her leg had swollen.” | 

December 2, 1924; psychometrizing on an article handed him by 
the sitter: In the shade of a castle. Very peaceful place. Ruins. A 
monastery. The person involved is a nun. [‘ Yes.” ] A wound in her 
right side. [‘ Yes.”] Her eyes run because of a bad state of the 
respiratory channels. [‘** Yes.’’] 

January 6, 1925; lady sitter: L. .. [“ Yes.”] Somebody who 
could go somewhere else and who is here. [‘ Yes.”] Jean... A 
breaking. A paralysis in the right hip. [“ Yes.”] He is not dead. 
[“ Exact.” ] 


PROPER NAMES AND SYMBOLS THEREOF 


Where psychics usually have extreme difficulty in getting names, we 
see in the above instances that P. F. often gives them with extreme ease. 
I take a few more instances at random from the reports: 

Eliacim for Eliezer [June 3, 1924], Oclowicz for Clarowicz [No- 
vember 18, 1924], Roberte for Berthe [December 2, 1924], Erman 
for Eran [January 27, 1925], Armington, exact name [February 
17, 1925]. 

Frequently proper names come out in symbolic fashion, sometimes 
even in the shape of a pun. This peculiarity is extremely interesting, 
and I give six instances: 

May 20, 1924; gentleman sitter: I see armies, many armies. You 
are a general? [* No, I never served nor fought.”] Ah! I am told to 
translate into Latin. . Arma: . Armas. [“ Armas is my surname.” | 

July 8, 1924; lady sitter: A clean-shaven gentleman, aged 35 to 40, 
English-speaking. . . I see you surrounded with sheep. Yes, you are 
in a meadow, with your parents, and dressed as a shepherd. [The 
lady’s name is Shepherd. ] 

December 16, 1924; gentleman sitter: Christine. [‘ Yes.”] Mar- 
cel. [“ Yes.”] Andre. [“ Yes.”] Chose [“ thing” in French] .. . 
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you are a thing. I feel it as a pun. [The name is Rem; that is, the 
Latin accusative of res, thing. | 

February 17, 1925; lady sitter: I am told: Parce que [French 
for because. “ Funny! My name is Weil; that means ‘ because’ in 
German.” | 

Private sitting during 1925; psychometrizing with a letter: The 
letter comes from a lady, who lives in Montmorency. I never met her. 
She lives in a house with a garden. Above, there is a P. that does not 
come, below a P. that does not start, herself is a P. . . I beg your 
pardon. .. Well, I am told that I just uttered her name... [In 
fact the lady’s name was Pardon. All the particulars exact. | 

November 18, 1925; lady sitter: Give me your muff. Oh! how curi- 
ous! This muff of black fur, I see it luminous, transparent. . . It is 
as a block of diamond. . . In the same time I am told you gain, you 
gain a lot of money. [In French: Vous gagnez beaucoup d’argent. 
Now the lady’s name is Gagneron and her husband is a diamond dealer. | 

Of course the use of symbolism may carry over through the whole 
supernormal knowledge; and likewise P. F. often presents moral or 
abstract things in concrete allegory. This process is the more under- 
standable in a man of letters who is trained to employ metaphor and 
symbolism. 


VISIONS OF THE FUTURE 


I conclude this brief summary with several of the rare but no less 
genuine cases where P. F. has shown foreknowledge. The reality of 
prevision is established unquestionably by such episodes from this and 
other mediumships; and thus experience absolutely contradicts philo- 
sophical systems like that of Bergson, which presuppose the nature of 
time to be such that the future is wholly divorced from the present and 
wholly unpredictable. In the spring of 1924, moved by an irresistible 
impulse, P. F. left urgent business and came to Paris to see Dr. Geley. 
Very much moved, he told him that he had just had the vision of an 
aerial catastrophe: a physician falling with an aeroplane in Poland, and 
being killed. P. F. insisted that his vision be recorded in the Institut 
Métapsychique; and this was done. When urged to give a name he 
said Voronof but added he was not sure of it and that it was possibly 
an interpolation by his waking consciousness. On July 14, as we know, 
Dr. Geley himself met his death in an aerial accident near Warsaw. 

I give two further cases of prevision under good conditions and 
with complete confirmation. 

June 21, 1924; gentleman sitter (the painter, Deluermoz): I see a 
man, a giant who falls down near you on the stairs at night, about nine. 
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I see also a troop, an accident. A man falls on the ground. A fit 
of epilepsy. . . [These facts were at the time declared incorrect and 
quite irrelevant; but they took place on the following night. Mr. 
Deluermoz’s doorkeeper died suddenly on the stairs, of apoplexy; and 
the day after, about noon, the sitter and his wife saw, from their win- 
dow, the coachman of a hearse falling from his seat in consequence of 
a fit of epilepsy. | 

June 3, 1924; lady sitter (Mme. de Flogny): I see death near you. 
You got to the sea, on the Channel. Beware of July. The first fort- 
night will be hard. You will have an accident but you will soon recover. 
About the end of July, I see something more severe for you. . . [Mme. 
de Flogny left in July for St. Enogat, in Brittany. On the twelfth she 
poisoned herself by eating bad shellfish but she had quite recovered on 
the twentieth. In order to complete her cure, the physician ordered a 
draught which killed her on the twenty-fourth. The psychic saw clearly 
what would turn out, but in order not to frighten the sitter he did not 
say it publicly. ] 

The above series of cases selected from among the hundreds which 
we possess will be sufficient to give a general idea of the wonderful met- 
agnomic gift of Pascal Forthuny. I hope this sketch will interest the 
American public by presenting once more the irrefutable evidence of a 
mysterious faculty of the human being, outrunning the senses, unex- 
plainable by the prevailing materialistic theories, though not demon- 
strating survival and communication with the dead. 


A STRANGE EXPERIENCE WITH A 
SHROPSHIRE POLTERGEIST 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


The story I am about to relate might have been culled from a 
volume of Mr. Elliott O’Donnell’s ghostly romances, except for the 
fact that—I am depending on a very good memory—the narrative is 
true in every particular, and, from an investigator’s point of view, is 
far more interesting than the typical Christmas ghost story. Incident- 
ally, it was the writer’s first psychic experience—an experience from 
which he dates his intense and sustained interest in occult phenomena. 
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As a member of an old Shropshire family, I spent nearly all my 
holidays and school vacations in a little village—in fact, a hamlet—a 
few miles off that portion of the great Roman Watling Street which 
runs between Wellington and Shrewsbury. At the period of which I 
am writing, my parents lived near London, and I was entrusted to the 
care of some very old friends who resided in the village, which I will 
call Parton Magna. In Parton Magna is the very old Manor House, 
circa A. D. 1600. This building had—and has—very intimate asso- 
ciations for me, as it was in this house that my grandfather was born, 
and in it my uncle resided for many years. At the time of which I am 
speaking the house did not belong to my family, but naturally we were 
on friendly terms with the owner, a retired Canon of the Church of 
England, and his wife. 

Just previous to the Canon’s taking up his residence there, the Manor 
House had been successively occupied by a number of families who, for 
various reasons, had relinquished their ownership. There were rumors 
that the place was haunted—but popular tradition provides a ghost 
for every old country house, especially if a tragedy has taken place 
within it. My father, who had been intimately acquainted with the 
Manor House all his life had, of course, heard the rumors but had 
never experienced anything but what could be accounted for by natural 
causes. My uncle resided in the house for many years, but no one 
ever remembered his complaining of having been disturbed by super- 
natural manifestations. The later owners of the property never made 
any specific complaints about occurrences, but several of them agreed 
that there was “something” about the place which they could not 
define. A great deal of this may have been due to imagination, of 
course. 

In the early part of the year 1898 the Manor House was, as I 
have stated, bought by a clergyman whose ill-health had compelled him 
to relinquish a strenuous living in the Midlands, in order that he might 
have complete rest from his clerical labors. Canon was accom- 
panied by his wife and, I think, four servants. It is probable that the 
Canon knew of the rumors associated with the place, but this would 
hardly have deterred him from taking up residence there. 

Within a very few weeks of the Canon’s settling down with his house- 
hold in their new home, reports were received of curious happenings 
in the stables and out-buildings. Though fastened securely overnight, 

stable doors were found ajar in the morning. Animals were discovered 
untethered and wandering; pans of milk were overturned in the dairy, 
and utensils scattered about. The wood-shed received the attentions 
of the nocturnal visitant nearly every night. Piles of logs neatly 
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stacked were found scattered in the morning, in spite of the fact that © 
the door of the shed was kept locked. The manifestations in the wood- 
shed became so frequent and troublesome that it was decided to keep 
watch. This was done on several evenings, a farm-hand secreting 
himself behind a stack of logs. Upon every occasion when a watch 
was kept on the wood, nothing happened inside the shed. The roof 
of the shed was composed partly of thatch and partly of corrugated 
iron. On those nights when the shed was watched from within, pebbles 
were flung on to the iron roofing, the noise they made rolling down the 
metal being plainly heard. Then a watch was kept both inside and 
outside of the shed, but no one was seen though the pebbles were heard 
as before. The available talent of the local constabulary was now 
requisitioned, but they were unable to throw any light on the mystery. 
The experienced reader will recognize in my narrative a poltergeist 
case running true to type. 

The disturbances around the house continued with unabated vigor 
week after week until even local interest waned somewhat. Then, quite 
suddenly, they almost ceased, the disturbing entity transferring its 
activities to the inside of the mansion, which I will now describe. 

The Manor House, Parton Magna, is an old building in the 
Jacobean style, and I believe it is the only triple-gabled house in Shrop- 
shire. Derwent Hall, Derbyshire, is a well-known, but very much 
finer example of the type of building erected at this period. The 
Manor is of stone, constructed from the easily worked Oolite which 
stretches in great beds right through the counties of Wiltshire, Glou- 
cestershire, Oxfordshire, Shropshire, etc. Time and weather have given 
the house a soft grey tint enlivened by the partial incrustation of 
many-hued lichens. I would give the correct name and exact location 
of the house except for the fact that it is now in the occupation of a 
director of one of the great London stores who would, I am certain, 
be much annoyed were publicity directed towards his residence. How- 
ever, for the sake of historical accuracy, the real name of the mansion 
has been supplied to the Editor of this Jowrnal, to be placed in the 
archives of the Society. 

The Manor House was built for comfort, though it has been “ re- 
stored ” (i.e., spoilt), at various times. Some of the larger rooms have 
two fireplaces, and most of the walls are plastered. The living rooms 
are panelled with oak, decorated with arabesque work and fantastic 
animals. From the large hall a wide staircase leads to a landing. At 
the top of the stairs (of which there are about fifteen, but I am speak- 


ing from memory) is, or was, a solid oak gate placed across to prevent 


dogs from roaming over the whole house. These dog-gates are very 
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uncommon in England. The staircase I have mentioned leads to the 
more important rooms opening out of a short gallery. 

The first indication received by the Canon and his family that the 
entity had turned its attention to the interior of the house was a soft 
* pattering ” sound, as if of a child’s bare feet running up and down 
the wide passage or gallery. ‘The noises were at first taken to be those 
caused by a large bird or small animal out of the fields; a watch was 
kept but investigation proved fruitless. These same noises were heard 
night after night, but nothing could be discovered. Then the maids 
commenced complaining that the kitchen utensils were being disturbed 
during their absence, in the daytime especially. Pots and pans would 
fall off shelves for no ascertainable reason when a maid was within a 
few feet of them, but always when her back was turned. I do not 
remember its being proved that a person actually saw a phenomenal 
happening of any description. Another curious circumstance connect- 
ed with this case was the disturbing entity’s fondness for raking out 
the fires during the night. All the living-rooms received this particular 
attention, the smoke from the smouldering embers reaching the occu- 
pants in their beds instead of going up the chimney. The danger of 
fire from this cause was so obvious that before retiring to rest, the 
Canon’s wife had water poured on the dying fires. 

The Canon’s study was another center of disturbance. The cleric 
was engaged in writing a book upon some subject, and the sheets of his 
MS. were repeatedly thrown on the floor in confusion. The reader 
can imagine the state of mind of the invalid Canon at being disturbed 
in this manner. He did all in his power to get to the bottom of the 
mystery, and for a long time refused to believe that the trouble was not 
the work of some human agency. All the maids and the outdoor ser- 
vants were in turn suspected, but nothing whatever was proved against 
them. Looking at the case at this distance of time, I think it most 
probable that some, at least, of the alleged extra-normal occurrences 
were the result of natural causes. In the village the accounts of the 
disturbances were magnified ten-fold and the “ oldest inhabitant ” re- 
counted with gusto the tales he had heard when he was a boy—stories 
probably without any foundation. The Canon (who, needless to say, 
was not benefiting by his retirement) could think of only one reason 
why he should be singled out for the annoyances caused by the polter- 
geist, and that was because, being a cleric, the entity wanted to com- 
municate something to him, or perhaps wanted absolution for some 
sin—which brings me to the legend attached to the property. 

Like every old country house worthy of the name, the Manor, Par- 
ton Magna, had a “history ” which at the period of my story was 
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being sedulously discussed by the villagers. The story is that the 
house was built by a rich recluse who, through an unfortunate affaire 
de ceur, decided to retire from the world and its disappointments. A 
niece, who acted as chatelaine, looked after the old man and managed 
his servants. One night, some few years after their settlement at the 
Manor House, the recluse suddenly became demented, went to his niece’s 
apartment and, with almost superhuman strength, strangled the girl 
in bed. After this most unavuncular act the old man left the house, 
spent the night in the neighboring woods and at daybreak threw him- 
self into the river that runs through the fields near the house. The 
villagers accept the story without question, and point to the river—a 
tributary of the Severn—as proving the truth of the tradition. The 
legend, like the poltergeist, also runs true to type. Like most tradi- 
tions, there is a grain of truth in the story, the fact being that many 
years ago a girl named Mary Hulse had died at the Manor under 
suspicious circumstances. 

It can be imagined that the Canon’s health was suffering under the 
anxiety caused by the disturbing events I have recorded above, and he 
was persuaded to leave the house for at least a short period. This 
was in the early autumn of the year 1898. On my way back to 
school for the Michaelmas term I broke my journey at Parton Magna 
in order to stay a few days with our friends who then made me ac- 
quainted with the state of affairs at the Manor House; in fact, it was 
the principal topic of conversation. The Canon and his household 
had by then vacated their home temporarily, the premises being looked 
after by the wife of one of the cowmen. What really drove the family 
out was the fact that the nocturnal noises were becoming greater; 
in particular, a steady thump, thump, thump (as if of someone in heavy 
boots stamping about the house), disturbing the rest of the inmates 
night after night. 

At the period of my existence when these interesting events took 
place I was—as now—keenly interested in photography, and it must 
have been from the photographic angle that my interest in the case 
was aroused. Although even then an amateur conjurer with a penchant 
for the marvelous, events of an alleged psychic nature did not attract 
me as they do now. But I thought how nice it would be if I could get 
a photograph of the “ ghost ”! What a prize to exhibit to the envious 
gaze of my fellow-members of the school camera club! I decided to try. 

To say I was nervous at the idea of spending a night in the house 
would be a mild description of my feelings, but the novelty of the 
project eventually overcame my fears of the unknown and I persuaded 
a boy friend to accompany me in my adventure. 
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Permission to spend a night in the Manor was easily obtained from 
the woman (who lived in a cottage near the house) who was looking 
after the place, and doubtless she regarded us as a couple of mad 
schoolboys who would have been much better in bed. 

It was on a Thursday—I think—that we made the experiment. 
The friends with whom I was staying were much perturbed at my pro- 
jected adventure and if I had not quickly made up my mind to make 
the attempt, they would doubtless have sought parental opinion as to 
the propriety of the expedition. But in the end they gave us their 
benediction and a flask of cognac which they insisted might be needed. 

I must confess that I had not the slightest idea what we were going 
to do, or going to see, or what I ought to take with me in the way of 
apparatus. But the last question was very soon settled because all 
I had with me was a 14-plate Lancaster stand camera. On the morning 
of the adventure I cycled into the nearest town and bought some 
magnesium powder, a bell switch, a hank of flex wire, two Daniell’s 
batteries and some sulphuric acid. A great big hole was made in my 
term’s pocket money! In the afternoon I assembled my batteries and 
switch and prepared the flash powder by means of which I hoped to 
take something! So that there should be no unwillingness on the part 
of the magnesium to “ go off” at the psychological moment, I ex- 
tracted the white smokeless gunpowder from four or five sporting 
cartridges and mixed with the magnesium powder. By a lucky chance I 
had with me a delicate chemical balance which I was taking back to 
school. With the weights was a platinum wire “rider” (for use 
astride of the graduated beam of the balance), which I inserted in the 
electrical circuit in order to ignite the magnesium flash-powder. With 
the above-mentioned impedimenta, a box of matches, some candles, a 
stable lantern, a piece of chalk, a ball of string, a box of rapid plates, 
a parcel of food, the camera and accessories and (forbidden luxury!) 
some cigarettes, we bade a tender farewell to our friends and made our 
way across the fields to the Manor House, where we arrived at about 
9:30 p. m. 

The first thing we did when we reached our destination was to 
search every room and attic and close and fasten every window. We 
locked the doors of those rooms which were capable of being treated in 
this manner and removed the keys. The doors leading to the exterior 
of the house were locked, bolted and barred, and chairs or other ob- 
stacles piled in front of them. We were determined that no material 
being should enter the portals without our cognizance. After we had 
searched every nook and cranny of the building, we established our- 
selves in the morning room, locked the door and waited for some 
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thing—or somebody—to “turn-up.” Our only illumination was the 
light of the stable lantern which we placed on the table. We then 
tackled our sandwiches and bread and cheese and (I must confess) the 
brandy and water—strong drink for schoolboys, perhaps, but not too 
strong for the job on hand! I must admit that by this time our 
enthusiasm was somewhat on the wane. It was nearly eleven o’clock; 
we were cold (it was about the middle of September, and no fires were 
laid) ; and I am afraid that we were miserable. 

I do not know what we expected would happen at the Manor on 
that eventful evening; or whether we thought the “ ghost ” would glide 
through the keyhole, pose gracefully before our camera, and depart 
via the chimney; but we made no attempt to do anything: we just 
waited. 

At about half past eleven when we were beginning to get very sleepy 
and wishing (though we did not admit it) that we were in our nice 
warm beds, my friend thought he heard a noise in the room overhead 
(the traditional apartment of the unfortunate Mary Hulse). I, too, 
had heard a noise, but concluded it was caused by a wandering rodent 
or the wind. It did not sound an unusual noise. A few minutes later 
there was a “thud” in the room above which left nothing to the 
imagination. It sounded as if someone had stumbled over a chair. I 
will not attempt to describe our feelings at the discovery that we were 
not alone in the house: for a moment or so we were almost paralyzed 
with fear. But remembering what we were there for, we braced up our 
nerves and waited. Just before midnight we again heard a noise in 
the room above; it was as if a heavy person were stamping about in 
clogs. A minute or so later the footfalls sounded as if they had left 
the room and were traversing the short gallery. Then they approached 
the head of the stairs, paused at the dog-gate (which we had securely 
fastened with string), and commenced descending the stairs. We dis- 
tinctly counted the fifteen “thumps ” corresponding to the number 
of stairs—and I need hardly mention that our hearts were “ thumping ” 
in unison. “It” seemed to pause in the hall when the bottom of the 
stairs was reached and we were wondering what was going to happen 
next. The fact that only a door intervened between us and the mysteri- 
ous intruder made us take a lively interest in what his next move 
would be. We were not kept long in suspense. The entity, having 
paused in the hall for about three minutes, turned tail and stumped 
up the stairs again, every step being plainly heard. We again counted 
the number of “ thumps,” and were satisfied that “ it ” was at the top 
of the flight—where again a halt was made at the dog-gate. But no 
further noise was heard when this gate had been reached. My friend 
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and I waited at the door for a few minutes more, and then we decided 
to investigate the neighborhood of the dog-gate and Mary Hulse’s 
room. But we had barely formed this resolution before we heard the 
“thumps ” descending the stairs again. With quickened pulse I again 
counted the fifteen heavy footsteps, which were getting nearer and 
nearer. There was another pause in the hall, and again the footfalls 
commenced their upward journey. But by this time the excitement 
of the adventure was making us bolder; we were acquiring a little of 
that contempt which is bred by familiarity. We decided to have a 
look at our quarry, if it were tangible, so with my courage in one hand 
and the camera in the other, I opened the door. My friend was close 
behind with the stable lantern. By this time the “ ghost ” was on about 
the fifth stair, but with the opening of the door leading into the hall 
the noise of its ascent stopped dead; simultaneously with the turning 
of the key in the lock, the sounds on the stairs ceased. 

Realizing that the “ ghost ” was as frightened of meeting us as we 
were of seeing it (although that is what we had come for), we thought 
we would examine the stairs and the upper part of the house. This 
we did very thoroughly, but found nothing disturbed. The dog-gate 
was still latched and tied with string. To this day I am wondering 
whether “ it ” climbed over the gate (easily accomplished by a mortal), 
or whether it slipped through the bars. I think we were disappointed 
at not seeing anything we could photograph, so decided to make an 
attempt at a flashlight picture if the “ poltergeist ” would descend the 
stairs again. 

For my stand for the flash-powder I utilized some household steps 
about six feet high which we found in the kitchen. I opened out the 
steps and placed them about twelve feet from the bottom of the stairs. 
On the top of the steps in an old Waterbury watch-case I placed a 
heaped-up egg-cupful of the magnesium-cum-gunpowder mixture— 
enough to photograph every ghost in the county! But in my simple 
enthusiasm I was running no risks of under exposure! I placed the 
Daniell’s batteries in the morning-room, and connected up with the 
magnesium powder on the steps and the bell-push on the floor of the 
room, the wire flex entering the room under the door. In the heap of 
powder I had buried my platinum “ rider,” which was interposed in 
the circuit formed by the flex. Those of my readers unacquainted with 
electrical matters will understand that when the electrical circuit is 
completed by operating the bell-push, the platinum wire gets red hot, 
thus igniting the powder. 

The exact position as to where we should photograph the entity 
presented some difficulty. We were not quite sure what happened to it 
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when it reached the hall, so we decided to make an attempt at photo- 
graphing it when it was ascending or descending the stairs. We de- 
cided on the former position, arguing (which shows how simple we 
were!) that the “ ghost ” would have become: less suspicious of us by 
the time it was on its return journey! I stationed my friend on the 
7th or 8th stair (I forget which), and he held a lighted match which 
I accurately focussed on the ground-glass of my Lancaster “ Le 
Meretoire ” camera, which I placed on one of the treads of the steps. 
I inserted the dark-slide, withdrew the flap, uncapped the lens, and 
then all was ready. The whole thing was rather mad, of course, but 
the reader myst remember that we were very young, with no experience 
of poltergeist photography ! 

By the time we had fixed up the*camera and examined the con- 
nections it was about half past one. During the time we were moving 
about the hall not a sound was heard from above-stairs. Having 
arranged everything to our satisfaction, we returned to the morning- 
room, locked the door again (I have often wondered since why we were 
so careful to lock ourselves in, considering we were trying to meet the 
“ ghost ”), and extinguished the lantern. Then we lay upon the carpet 
near the door, with the pear-push in my hand, and commenced our 
vigil. 

It must have been nearly an hour before we heard anything, and 
again it was in the Mary Hulse room that the noises emanated. The 
sounds were identical to those we had previously heard: as if someone 
in clogs were treading heavily. Shortly after, the “thumps” could 
be heard approaching the dog-gate and again “ it” paused at the top 
of the stairs. The pause was greater than the previous one and for a 
minute or so we thought the poltergeist had come to the end of its 
journey; but no, it passed over—or through—the dog-gate and com- 
menced stumping down the stairs again. Having reached the hall the 
visitant stopped and in my mind’s eye I could picture it examining the 
arrangements we had made for securing its photograph. Then we 
thought we heard the steps moved. In order to get the camera square 
with the stairs I had taken a book—using it as a set-square—and 
drawn on the tiled floor a chalk line parallel with the stairs. Exactly 
against this line I had placed the two front feet of the steps. 

During the next five or six minutes we heard no movement in the 
hall. Then suddenly “it” started its return journey. With our 
hearts beating wildly and with suppressed excitement we lay on the 
floor counting the slow, measured “thumps” as they ascended the 
stairs. At the seventh “thump” I pressed the button of my pear- 
push and—a most extraordinary thing happened, which is rather 
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difficult to describe on paper. At the moment of the explosion (which 
sounded like the “ wuff ” of a big dog when he is barking to be let in), 
the “ ghost ” was so startled that it involuntarily stumbled on the 
stairs as we could plainly hear, and then there was silence. At the 
same moment there was a clattering down the stairs as if the sponta- 
neous disintegration of the disturbing entity had taken place. The 
flash from the ignition of the powder was so vivid that even the morn- 
ing-room in which we were directing operations was lit up by the rays 
coming from under the door, which was rather ill-fitting. 

It would be difficult to say who was the more startled—the polter- 
geist or myself, and for some moments we did nothing. After our 
astonishment had subsided somewhat we opened the door and found 
the hall filled with a dense white smoke in which we could hardly breathe. 
We re-capped the camera; re-lit our lantern; and made a tour of 
inspection. The first thing we noticed was that the steps were shifted 
slightly out of the square; i.e., one foot was on one side of our chalk 
line, and the other foot was on the opposite side. Whether “it” 
moved the steps (as we thought at the time), or whether the shock of 
the explosion was responsible (which is doubtful), we could not deter- 
mine. The Waterbury watch-case had disappeared with my platinum 
“rider,” and I have never seen the latter from that day to this. I 
attempted to tell my form master the real reason for its non-appear- 
ance, but my true story must have sounded so very untrue that I was 
not surprised when he coldly informed me that he was “ not interested.” 
The watch-case we found eventually on the second stair from the 
bottom. What happened to it was apparently this: through the ex- 
tremely rapid conversion of the gunpowder and magnesium into gases, 
and the concavity of the interior periphery of the case, tending to retain 
the gases, the case was converted into a projectile, the very active pro- 
pellant shooting it towards the stairs (the force of the explosion 
happening to send it in that direction), which it must have hit at about 
the spot where the entity was ascending—surely the only recorded 
instance of a “ ghost ” having a watch-case fired at it, and it has been 
suggested that I call this narrative “ How I ‘ shot’ my first polter- 
geist”! The sound of the watch-case falling down the stairs was the 
rattling noise we heard when we thought we should find our quarry 
lying in pieces at the foot of the staircase. The heat produced in the 
decomposition of the magnesium-gunpowder mixture was so great that 
the copper flex was fused where it joined the platinum “ rider ” which, 
as I have stated, disappeared into thin air. 

We left the Manor at about 3:30 a. m. and developed the plate the 
same night, or rather, morning. Nothing but an over-exposed pic- 
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ture of the staircase was on the negative, the objects being out of the 
square, which tends to bear out our contention that the steps were 
moved before the photograph was taken. 

Soon after beginning of term I returned home from school owing 
to illness and in my leisure time wove the essential features of the above 
narrative into a three-act “ psychic comedy ” called “ The Sceptic,” 
which was publicly performed before an audience of more than 500, 
at an entertainment I gave at the Amersham Hall, South London, on 
Friday, December 2nd, 1898. It was my first—and last—attempt at a 
psychic play. I have the programme and press notices of the play 
before me as I write these lines and I see that the South London Press 
for December 10th, 1898, in favorably commenting upon the play, 
GT k cache the haunted chambers, ghosts, etc., with their various 
evolutions suggested many old friends in a new dress.” If the partic- 
ular “ dress ” presented to the audience that evening was not new, then 
I do not know the meaning of the word! 

The Manor House continued to be the center of psychic activity 
for some months after our curious adventure, but the disturbances 
became gradually less frequent, and eventually ceased. Fate decreed 
that some years later I should spend very many happy weeks in the 
house. If sometimes during that period my heart beat faster than its 
accustomed rate, the cause was not a supernatural one! Suffice it to 
say that I did not see or hear anything of the alleged spirit of Mary 
Hulse, though I will candidly admit I was not looking for her—my 
interest in the diaphanous maiden having been transferred by that 
time to one of a much more objective nature! 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAZZAMALLI 
EXPERIMENTS 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research — 


In Luce e Ombra for November, 1925, the distinguished Italian 
physicist Alexandro Tosi, technical colleague of Marconi, makes a 
pointed criticism of the experiments described by Professor Cazzamilli 
in Revue Métapsychique, and in this Journal for January, 1926. Tosi 
declares that in his judgment Cazzamalli’s results are without any value, 
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and that he believes them to arise through experimental errors. The 
noises recorded by Cazzamalli, he says, are exactly the noises to be 
heard with highly sensitive electrical apparatus of the sort employed, 
and they arise from variations in the electrical capacity of the interior 
of the isolating chamber. These variations in turn are caused by move- 
ments of the subject and of the experimenters. According to Tosi, 
they are in no degree produced by physiological emissions, and “ even 
less” by cerebral radiations. If the subject were to emit cerebral 
waves, he says, these waves ought not to have a length of some meters, 
as Cazzamalli thinks, but ought to be of wave-lengths less than .00001 
millimeter. He concludes: 

“It is my opinion, corroborated by an analysis which I have just 
made, that the experiments carried out by Cazzamalli are of no scientific 
value as demonstrating his assertions. If, for the detection and meas- 
urement of cerebral waves of a wave-length of the order of .00001 
millimeter, he had used the most sensitive radio receiving apparatus 
in existence, such apparatus, sensitive only to a wave-length of several 
meters or more, would be quite incapable of giving any result in con- 
nection with these extremely short cerebral waves. The noises per- 
ceived by Cazzamalli in the telephones of his receiving sets, noises which 
he attributed to the action of waves several meters long produced by the 
subjects, are the natural noises of the apparatus, arising spontaneously 
therein, by virtue of the very nature of the apparatus and according 
to the way in which it was handled.” 

M. René Sudre, Editor of Revue Métapsychique, supplies the above 
abstract and quotation from Tosi’s criticism of the Cazzamalli experi- 
ments. Incidentally, we are able to announce that starting this month, 
we shall have a regular monthly contribution from M. Sudre, ordinarily 
of original material not yet published in any foreign quarter. His 
opening article, which has the place of honor in the present issue, is 
a very interesting and important account of the clairvoyant faculty 
which has arisen, in part spontaneously and in part as the result of 
deliberate cultivation, in the well known French writer, Pascal 
Forthuny. 

As regards the Tosi critique of Cazzamalli, this is a claim which 
was certain to be made—as certain as the claim of fraud against any 
brilliant séance producing physical phenomena. The investigator—be 
it myself in the Margery case, Mr. Price with Willy Schneider, or 
whoever with whatever medium, publishes his results with the statement 
that control was wholly adequate and fraud impossible. ‘ Nonsense,” 
says the arm-chair critic, from his position of superiority and safety: 
“TI know better; there was some channel of fraud that you did not 
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close.” Sometimes this critic even goes to the length of telling us what 
the channel was—a confederate who entered via the chimney which is 
too narrow to admit a respectably sized dog, or who was concealed 
within the cabinet which could not possibly have concealed anything; 
a wireless apparatus at work inside a box which we have examined and 
know to contain nothing which by any stretch of the imagination could 
function as a radio receiver; etc., ad infinitum. The investigator re- 
iterates his claim of control, the skeptic repeats his allegation of fraud 
and at once the thing becomes an issue of judgment or even of 
veracity between them. 

Cazzamalli tells us that he controlled his apparatus thoroughly so 
that he could recognize all sounds inherent in it, and that the noises on 
which he is reporting were sounds recognizable as other than these. 
Tosi says “ Nonsense; the man doesn’t know what he is talking about ” 
—or words to that general effect. The average reader, not having had 
the privilege of listening in on Cazzamalli’s experiments and comparing 
his parasitic sounds with those which he recognizes as of psychic origin, 
has no way of judging between the two claims. But the critical obser- 
ver must realize that Tosi brings no evidence in support of his claim, 
beyond his mere assertion. His assumption that any waves given forth 
by the cerebral structure ought to be of infinitesimal wave-length is an 
assumption—nothing more. What has really happened is that Cazza- 
malli has reported the discovery of long waves from the human brain, 
and Tosi has refused to accept the statement because the human brain 
doesn’t give off such waves. He is exactly on the same footing with the 
man who refuses to accept the evidence for telekinesis because telekine- 
sis is one of the things that can’t happen; or the man who refused to 
believe that the earth moved while the sun stood still, because he knew 
the reverse to be the fact; or the man who insisted that Columbus and 
his successors were not dealing with a new continent because there was 
no new continent between Europe and Asia; or the man who insisted 
that the earth was not round because it was flat. 

I would not be misunderstood as insisting that Cazzamalli’s results 
are valid. In point of fact, I have no way of deciding whether they are 
or not. The argument presented by Tosi is the obvious and only 
alternative. If the sounds heard by Cazzamalli are not of the psychic 
origin which he assigns them, they are and can only be parasitic noises 
of his electrical system. It is a fact that the movements about the 
chamber of the persons in it change the capacity of the interior of the 
chamber, and that this would lead to parasitic sounds ; and if Cazzamalli 
is wrong, this js one of the things which he has underestimated or 
overlooked entirely. As I have said, I lack any means of judging whether 
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he is wrong or not. But I urge with the utmost emphasis that Tosi’s 
argument, if it goes no further than M. Sudre’s extract indicates, is 
utterly fallacious. He has not said anything at all. Cazzamalli, he 
tells us, cannot have discovered a certain thing, because that thing does 
not exist. Cazzamalli rejoins that it does exist, because he has found 
it. There is no evidence one way or the other—nothing but argument. 
Cazzamalli’s results will be overthrown, if at all, only by somebody who 
repeats his experiments and demonstrates that they lead to a negative 
result. And until this is attempted, Cazzamalli’s results must be 
tentatively accepted, whether Tosi likes them or not. 

As a matter of fact, if one prefer, with Tosi, to believe that there 
must be some error in Cazzamalli’s conclusions, the capacity effects 
which Tosi cites are by no means the only place where one might search 
for such an avenue of escape. Dr. E. E. Free, Science Editor of the 
Forum, reminds us that the circulation of the blood, the beating of the 
heart, the peristaltic action of the intestines, and various others of 
the internal functionings of the human mechanism are accompanied by, 
if they are not themselves actually, electrical effects. What the action 
of all this welter of infinitesimal electrical disturbances might be upon 
Cazzamalli’s apparatus could be determined only by long and careful 
experiment with non-psychic subjects. There arises a certain pre- 
sumption in Cazzamalli’s favor by virtue of the synchronism between 
the currents which he records, and the psychic states of his subjects; 
but this is only a presumption, and might well be destroyed by showing 
that the psychic state reacts internally in a normally anatomical way 
upon the various organs, which then produce the electrical effects 
chronicled by Cazzamalli. On all these considerations, one can hardly 
help agreeing with Dr. Free, who in an early issue of Popular Radio 
will pronounce Cazzamalli’s work interesting and suggestive, but need- 
ing repetition by more competent radio engineers before it really carries 
us anywhere. Cazzamalli, it will be remembered, is a neurologist and 
psychiatrist by profession, and a radio worker only by adaptation and 
through the necessities of the research involved in the present discussion. 

There is one point of interpretation, however, on which I myself 
want to add a little comment to Cazzamalli’s text. He finds that when 
his subjects are in certain psychic states, electromagnetic waves are 
given off, presumably from the cerebral cortex. He very meticulously 
refrains from making any more sweeping statement of his conclusions 
than this. But every reader will not be so correct or so cautious; a 
very general picture will doubtless be formed of these waves as con- 
stituting the specific means and the concrete transmitting agency of 
telepathy, clairvoyance, psychometry, cryptesthesia. This involves too 
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long a leap. Accepting Cazzamalli’s results at full face value, nothing 
is indicated beyond the fact that these wave propagations exist parallel 
to the psychic state. The question whether they are a physical means, 
a physical result, or a physical concomitant remains untouched, as 
Cazzamalli himself, in his very careful avoidance of this question, shows 
that he clearly realizes. 

In point of fact, the balance of experimental data and philosophical 
considerations is very strongly in favor of the view that the supernormal 
transfer or acquisition of knowledge is not at all a matter of energy 
radiation or transmission. There is fair experimental evidence that 
telepathy is not a matter of distance, but that the chance of success 
between New York and Paris is as great as that between New York and 
Boston or between New York and New York. There is every indication 
from the spontaneous cases on the record that cryptesthesia of every 
type involving distance is independent of the distance involved. We 
must believe that if energy transmission or projection of any character 
were the vehicle, the intensity of the phenomenon, and hence the chance 
of registering at the receiving end, would fall off in accordance with the 
law of inverse squares, or even more rapidly than that. When nothing 
of the sort is found to occur, the investigator of twenty years ago 
would have been quite at a loss for a theory as to the cryptesthetic ma- 
chinery. But the investigator of today is not at all at such a loss; he 
simply turns to Einstein and the theories of relativity, and he has his 
answer ready-made to his hand. So far as the thing can, in this day 
and generation, be put into plain language, it comes simply to this: 
that the universe is so tied together, alike in space and in time, that 
anything occurring at any point of time and space spontaneously 
affects the character of the universe at all other points in time and 
space. The cryptesthetic subject, under this view, is simply one who 
possesses the rare quality of perceiving or perhaps of actually under- 
going these spontaneous reactions of remote events. Enormously 
complicated as a detailed working out would unquestionably be, the 
bare statement of the general idea involved is enormously simple, to 
one who can avoid the extreme temptation to demand that general 
ideas be specifically worked out before they can be accepted. This, 
of course, means to the mathematically-minded ; for the power of ab- 
straction lies in the mathematical viewpoint. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that the mathematical viewpoint 
is not inherent in all of us; and especially that many persons who are 
scientists in every sense of the word so far as psychic research goes, 
are decidedly in the position of laymen when one attempts to talk rela- 
tivity, or even mathematics, to them. Perhaps it will be worth while to 
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put ourselves for the moment in the position of a popular journal, and 
attempt for the benefit of our non-mathematical readers a brief analogy 
aimed at illuminating the preceding paragraph. And of all the analo- 
gies which have been offered, designed to make clear to the non-mathe- 
matician the rationale of this particular bit of relativistic philosophy, 
the best in my judgment is the following: 

Think of a large sheet of thin rubber, perfectly flat and perfectly 
undistorted, hence perfectly uniform throughout in form and in ab- 
sence of elastic stress. It is securely held all around its edges, so that 
as a whole it cannot move. But being elastic rather than rigid, local 
pressure of any sort will cause local movements of the mass. 

One might think that such local movements were a local matter only. 
But let us see. Think of thrusting our collective thumb violently 
against the rubber sheet, forcing the latter to deform itself locally in a 
knobby protruding area. How far does the disturbance extend? A 
little thought ought to make it clear that the shape of the entire surface, 
clear out to the edges, will be altered; and equally, that internal con- 
ditions of stress and strain will be set up, extending throughout the 
entire mass. The further we go from the disturbing thumb, the less 
pronounced are the displacement of the rubber and the resulting stresses 
in its structure; but no matter how far we go, we cannot come to a 
point where the effect is wholly absent. 

So, under the relativistic picture, it may well be with the universe. 
Anything that happens—any event whatsoever—constitutes a distor- 
tion of the time-space fabric of the world in which we live. If the uni- 
verse is to remain quite undisturbed in these two fields, it would have to 
flow along uniformly, with no event of any sort to disturb its smooth 
nothingness. And anything that does happen produces structural de- 
formations in the time- and space-fabrics of the whole which, in- 
finitesimal as they may be at extreme distances, still run throughout the 
whole and are observable if only the appropriate instrument of obser- 
vation be brought to bear upon them. If that instrument of observa- 
tion be pictured as the clairvoyant faculty—why, there you are! We 
have then a condition under which, without anything in any sense cor- 
responding to the idea of energy transmission, knowledge of the event 
remote in time or space or both comes into the sensitive mind through 
the direct reaction upon that mind of the changes in the total character 
of the universe itself produced by the event in question. The analogy 
must not be thought of as too exact; but it comes as close as one may 
hope to come to picturing in common concrete ideas the meaning of the 
relativistic formule. 

One with even a smattering knowledge of relativity and of the ultra- 
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modern, physics will see all sorts of intriguing channels through which 
the suggestion might be pursued that herein lies the key to psychic 
phenomena. We are shortly to have a volume, I understand, in which 
some at least of these channels will be charted: I refer to Sudre’s forth- 
coming book, in which, Mr. Price tells us (this Journal, October, 1925, 
page 588), there will be laid down a positive statement of a relativistic 
theory covering human metapsychics. I would not wish in any slight 
degree to forestall M. Sudre, even if I possessed the ability to do so. 
So I content myself here with pointing out that, giving this theory of 
the psychic causative machinery the preponderance of probability to 
which it appears entitled, what Cazzamalli thinks he has discovered is 
not the transmitting mechanism of cryptesthesia, of hallucinations, of 
telepathy, etc. ; but merely a collateral effect of the psychic state. This 
state is necessarily one of the mind; and this means that in the ultimate 
physical analysis it is an electrical condition or a series of electrical 
reactions. There must then of necessity be thrown off some sort of 
Hertzian wave, just as the operation of a doorbell, a trolley line or a 
lighting circuit throws off waves which will rise above the threshold 
of sensibility in any sufficiently sensitive and sufficiently near-by radio 
receiving set. But we shall not suppose that the minute oscillations 
which Cazzamalli has found are the transmitting agent of psychic 
impressions, any more than we would imagine the static from a door- 
bell to be the thing that makes the bell ring. One result of the psychic 
state is the cryptesthetic reception of knowledge; another is the emis- 
sion of characteristic electromagnetic disturbances, differing from those 


emitted by the mind when quiescent or engaged in more normal activity. 
That is all there is to it. 


EXPERIMENTS IN AUTOMATISM 


BY KENNEN D. HERMAN! 


During the course of the evening of December 29th, 1923, two 
friends with whom I was spending the evening began to amuse them- 


*In response to a request for a statement as to his personal background, Mr. Her- 
man wrote as follows: “I am 36 years of age, unmarried, and have been a resident of 
this vicinity (Springfield, Ill.) most of my life. My education consists of high school, 
three years of university, and all the rest of my life. The only degree I have is such 
merit as my labor produces. I spent nine years in the Meteorological Service of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau and in the Science and Research Division of the U. S. Army. 
In the latter organization I was instructor in the School of Meteorology established 
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selves with what is commonly called a ouija board,” while I was en- 
gaged with some reading matter. Presently the board showed strong 
movement, and they became so deeply interested in the purported mes- 
sages that their comments attracted my attention, and I moved over 
behind one of the sitters in order to watch the performance. While they 
were at the height of their operations, it occurred to me to see whether 
contact or near presence of a third person would affect the movement ; 
so I carefully, and unobserved, advanced the finger tips of my right 
hand toward the back of the head (at the base of the cranium) of Mrs. 
A., one of those then operating the board. When I came within about 
an inch of contact, the board suddenly stopped moving, to the astonish- 
ment of everyone. Holding my arm close to my body, and standing in 
such a manner as to veil my operations as much as possible, I looked 
on, while they wondered and urgently demanded to know what was the 
matter—never of course suspecting the true state of affairs. The 
* spirits ” had suddenly struck, and no amount of urging would start 
them to work; but as soon as the hand was withdrawn a little farther, 
the board began to move weakly; and at a distance of about five or six 
feet away, it operated as strongly as ever, while the sitters still won- 
dered what had happened. Then the finger tips of the left hand were 
applied, but it made no difference, the board moving without any inter- 
ruption. Presenting the right hand again resulted in the same complete 
stop when within about an inch of the surface of the base of the cra- 
nium, and the sitters again wondered and demanded, with emphasis, 
“What is the matter?” Gradual removal of the hand was accom- 
panied by the same picking up of movement as before. Then the finger 
tips of the right hand were brought near the body at the base of the 
neck (over the spine), but there was no interruption of movement what- 
ever. Placing the finger tips of the left hand at the same point, killed 





at Texas A. & M. College under the direction of Dr. Oliver O. Fassig, of Johns Hop- 
kins, and Professor Charles F. Brooks, of Yale. I was later transferred to Washington, 
D. C., and commissioned lieutenant, serving six months in France. 

“T was honorably discharged from the military service and was requested to remain 
in the Science and Research Division of the Regular Army, with a permanent com- 
mission as lieutenant. But I had all the Army I wanted, and I re-entered the 
Weather Bureau, where I continued until October, 1922. I served at Fort Worth, 
Vicksburg, Augusta, Ga., Peoria, and Springfield, Ill. I was several times offered the 
Government Meteorological and Seismological Observatory station at the University 
of Chicago, where class instruction is given. At frequent intervals I have served as 
Assistant Director of the Astronomical Observatory of the Illinois Watch Co., of 
Springfield, Ill. I belong to no organization except the American Meteorological 
Society, affiliated with the American Association for the Advancement of Science.” 

* The board apparatus used in these experiments should be considered as any other 
laboratory instrument, and as a simple and convenient means of showing plainly the 
movement resulting from the automatic muscular processes. It is hoped that any 


antipathy attaching to a mere name will be suppressed in the interest of this 
viewpoint. 
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the movement at once. 





The sitters were then informed of what was 
being done. Repeating the experiments, with their awareness of the 
operations, and actually touching the subject (Mrs. A.), gave identi- 
cally the same results as before. Blindfolding made no difference. 

This initial experience is given in considerable detail in order to 
show that “ the overworked word, suggestion,” as William James said, 
“that is used by some to explain everything and which explains noth- 
ing,” does not apply. No one else was in the house, and neither of the 
others knew, or suspected, what was being done. 

Here were directly opposite results occurring at the two places on 
the subject, and opposite effects produced from each hand. Did the 
right hand at the base of the brain excite certain centers having to do 
with inhibition of the muscular action, while the left hand did not? 
Did the left below directly inhibit centers in the spinal cord concerned 
with the initiation of the muscular action, while the right did not? It 
is a strongly suggestive fact that, in some cases, it was found necessary 
to get directly over the seventh cervical vertebra. Is there a two-phase 
(positive-negative) force that operates through nerve-centers specially 
disposed with reference to each phase? 

These early results led to systematic experiments at different times 
and with different persons, to the record of which the balance of this 
paper is given. For simplicity, the following terms and abbreviations 
are used: 


Sitters: persons with hands on the board and displaying automatic 
muscular action. 

Operator: separate person making contact with or close approach 
to one of the sitters, with his own hand or hands. 

Subject: individual sitter so contacted or approached. 

Above: refers to contact at the base of the skull, usually over the 
occipital crest. Below: refers to contact over the spine, about in line 
with the top of the shoulders. It is sometimes necessary to get directly 
over the seventh cervical vertebra. When an asterisk appears in con- 
nection with the “ below ” reading, it indicates that this exact location 
was found necessary. 

Operation is done with the right hand alone (R), usually contacting 
with the finger tips; with the left hand alone (L), similarly; with both 
hands of the operator together (B), usually with the ends of the fingers 
of the one hand on top of those of the other; with right hand above and 
left below (R/L), at the same time on the same sitter; similarly but 
with (L/R) left above and right below; or, finally, (L-R) with left 
hand contacting one point on one sitter and right hand simultaneously 
contacting the corresponding point on the other sitter. 
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The results are recorded as of three sorts. The initial movement 
may be continued without any material change (M); it may be con- 
tinued with an immediate acceleration on the presentation of the hand, 
with this acceleration maintained throughout the contact or approach 
(MM); or it may be inhibited and killed (K). 

In each experiment, of course, all hints of what had been formerly 
observed or what might now be expected were strictly avoided. The 
group with whom the first experiments were executed included KDH, 
the writer; Mr. C.; and Mrs. A. In the first experimental sitting, 
December 29th, 1923, none of the three persons sitting alone moved the 
board, although Mrs. A. usually found it possible to do so. All the 
results were therefore got with two “ sitters,” one serving as “ subject.” 
On the occasion of the second meeting, January 18th, 1924, Mr. C. was 
fatigued and Mrs. A. was not well. Under these conditions, the board 
hardly moved at all for KDH-Mrs. A.; and the results were little better 
with Mrs. A.-Mr. C. For a short time it moved fairly well for KDH- 
Mr. C., but then it weakened, and movement became intermittent, and 
finally stopped. Everywhere Mrs. A. touched either KDH or Mr. C., 
independently of their clothing, movement was killed. When she came 
within about two feet of them, movement of the board was greatly en- 
hanced; but coming closer, her presence weakened movement; and with 
merely a finger-tip within about an inch of KDH or Mr. C. or of the 
board, movement was killed. With Mr. A.-Mrs. C. at the board, and 
the finger tips of KDH’s right hand contacting the back of Mrs. A.’s 
head, movement continued ; but in the “ below ” position movement was 
killed. This was exactly the reverse of the December 29th results, as 
the detailed tabulation for this date will show. At the forehead and 

over the temples, the right hand killed; but after that, the movement 
did not continue satisfactorily, being weak and intermittent. 

More detailed observation showed that the board on this occasion 
moved strongly under KDH’s right hand plus either of Mr. C.’s; with 
KDH’s left and Mr. C.’s right it showed no movement; with KDH’s 
left and Mr. C.’s left it moved fairly well; with KDH?’s right on the 
board together with both of Mr. C.’s there was no movement. With 
KDH’s right hand and one of Mr. C.’s on the board and strong move- 
ment occurring, bringing Mr. C.’s second hand within an inch of the 
board killed the movement. As soon as either of his hands was then 
removed, movement resumed. Blindfolding or closing the eyes of the 
workers made no difference. Comparison should be made with a similar 
experiment of April 8th, 1925. 

At the third sitting, April 19th, 1924, Mrs. A. felt fairly well, but 
her vitality was lower for the later experiment of April 25th. The 
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effects were usually produced just as well from one to two inches off 
the surface. The complete reversal should be noted of the data for 
Mrs. A. as subject, under operation by either Mr. C. or KDH, as com- 
pared with December 29th, 1923. Whatever occurred on the one occa- 
sion, the corresponding opposite occurred on the other, with the most 
trivial exceptions. 

On April 19th, again, numerous combinations of hands on the board 
were tried, with no further complication, and with reference only to the 


. question whether the board would or would not move under each com- 


bination. Mrs. A.’s right hand gave movement with KDH’s left and 
with Mr. C.’s right, but no movement with KDH’s right and with Mr. 
C.’s left. Mrs. A.’s left gave movement with KDH’s right, and no move- 
ment with KDH’s left or with either of Mr. C.’s.. Mr. C.’s right gave 
movement strongly with KDH’s right and weakly with KDH’s left; 
Mr. C.’s left gave no movement with either of KDH’s hands. Here for 
the most part it will be seen that substitution of any sitter’s second 
hand for that same sitter’s first reversed the results ; but that there were 
exceptions in the case of Mrs. A.’s hands with Mr. C.’s left, and of 
KDH’s with Mr. C.’s left. In addition, the board moved well when both 
hands of two sitters were placed on it; and this was the case with all 
possible combinations of the three sitters. 

At the next experiment, Miss D. was added to the previous per- 
sonnel. Mrs. A. was now feeling fairly well, better than on April 19th; 
and the results with KDH operating on her as subject were the same as 
those of December 29th, 1923, for his R and his L; though not for his 
B. Inhibition was produced by approach to within an inch or two of 
the subject, quite as well as by actual contact. 

Miss D.’s right hand on top of the subject’s head inhibited move- 
ment, and as soon as it was removed, movement resumed. Miss D.’s left 
hand at the same spot did not interfere. Her right hand on the side 
of the head killed the board; her left did not. Her right at the solar 
plexus seemed to accelerate; her left here killed. Neither her right nor 
her left at the subject’s elbows had any inhibiting effect. 

Care must be taken in long continued operation; for sometimes re- 
sults are delayed, intermittent and indefinite. This is perhaps due to 
exhaustion, perhaps to conflicting excitational or inhibitional responses 
of various nerve centers. 

At a further series of experiments on April 8th, 1925, Mr. C. and 
KDH operating the board found that cither hand of either person 
placed on the board with either hand of the other person (i. e., one to 
one) moved well; but, with two hands to one (of either person), move- 
ment immediately ceased. Bringing the third hand within about an 
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inch of the board, was sufficient to inhibit movement. Removing the 
hand, movement was immediately resumed. If three hands were on the 
board, thus inhibiting movement, and the fourth hand was brought up 
on the board, or within about an inch thereof, making two to two, it 
resumed good movement. Abstracting a hand immediately stopped it. 
Neither of the operators alone moved the board. 

It was also found that the movement of the board was strongest 
when opposing hands were about 2 inches apart. Closer than that, it 
weakened, and barely persisted when finger tips were in actual contact. 
Farther apart than 2 inches the movement weakened, and continued to 
do so with increase of distance. Upon reestablishment of the optimum 
distance of about 2 inches, the best movement was readily obtained. 

The same two experimenters, together with Mrs. A. and a Mrs. B., 
sat at a fairly heavy table, about 214 feet square, which attained a 
very good rocking movement after about 10 minutes’ waiting. It was 
found that best results were obtained when the sitters placed their 
hands so that the finger tips of the opposing hands were about 2 inches 
apart, during which time the movement of the table was much stronger. 
Bringing the tips closer, weakened the intensity, until, with actual con- 
tact, there was scarcely any movement at all. Resuming the 2 inch 
interval excellent results immediately occurred. 

Similar investigations since, with reference to distance of hands 
apart, have established an optimum interval, varying for different 
persons, but usually about 1 or 2 inches. 

Further experiments with a second group, giving entirely new per- 
sonnel save for KDH, led to similar results. The new sitters were 
four: Mr. and Mrs. X., Mr. L., Miss R. This group made extensive 
tests on January Ist and 4th, 1924. On the first of these dates, no 
sitters were able to make the board move alone; it responded only to 
combinations of hands from two persons. Such of the results got on 
these dates that led to any other record than M are included in Table 
II. In addition, the experiments there tabulated under date of January 
Ist were repeated on January 4th, with the same persons and same 
conditions, save that on the Ist all were rested and on the 4th all 
except KDH were tired; and in every single instance the result was M; 
no inhibition. Again, on the Ist, all the experiments of Table II were 
made with Miss R.-KDH sitting, Mr. L. operating; Mr. L.-KDH 
sitting, Miss R. operating; Mr. L.-KDH sitting, Mr. X. operating ; and 
Mrs. X.-KDH sitting, Mr. L. operating. In each of these four in- 
stances, both sitters were used as “ subject ” for the entire list of ex- 
periments; and throughout the entire list for all four of these group- 


ings of the experimenters, the results were uniformly M—no inhibition. 
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In the interest of simplification, these results are therefore described 
textually and omitted from the table. 

The table can equally be dispensed with for one further series of 
tests made on January 4th, with Mr. X.-KDH sitting and Mr. L. 
operating. Here the results were uniformly M when operating above, 
and uniformly K when operating below. It should also be remarked 
that when Mrs. X. was at the board, either as subject or as passive 
sitter, all tests at the above point led to strongly accelerated movement, 
rather than to mere persistence of movement at the pre-existing level. 
It was found that, with her moving the board alone or in any combina- 
tion, no “ operator ” could inhibit its movement. This was the case 
alike on January Ist, on January 4th, and at numerous other casual 
tests for several weeks. But on March 18th, 1924, after her recovery 
from a slight illness of three days’ duration, it was found that the board 
did not move for her with either or both of KDH?’s hands thereon, but 
that with hers alone it would move weakly. Then, for the first time, 
inhibition was obtained with her as sitter; with Mrs. X. alone at the 
board and KDH as operator, either or both of his hands in the above 
position led to inhibition, either or both below failed to inhibit, and 
both the R/L and the L/R combinations led to a weak and intermittent 
action by the board. This test was repeated after a fifteen-minute 
interval, with duplication of all these results. The next day Mrs. X. 
was feeling better; she moved the board alone and with KDH and Mr. 
X., and neither could inhibit the action by contact anywhere on her 


body. The movement was stronger than the day before, but not up to 
the usual standard. 
















































































Aside from the mere fact of the occurrence of the inhibition of the 
oulja-board automatism under the conditions described, the findings 
herein recorded carry clear indication that, when inhibition occurs at 
all, it occurs under the scheme of alternation—substitution of the oper- 
ator’s second hand in a large proportion of cases reverses the result, 
as does a shift from above to below. Further, operation with both 
hands usually produced results exactly parallel with operation by one 






























11 or the other hand singly. The obvious suggestions of a two-phase 
[: factor in the one case, and of a dominating hand in the other, are 
re dificult to put into terms which shall not be objectionably general, 
H and objectionably suggestive of that type of pseudo-intelligence that 





delights in the use of words without any clear indication of their mean- 
ing. Nevertheless, these are the suggestions of the experiments re- 
corded, and they must be so set down. The variation of the experi- 
mental results as an apparent function of the sitters’ states of health 
and of freshness or fatigue must likewise be noted. 
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To particularize, reference to the tables will show the following 
facts: a change from the above position to the below produced a com- 
plete substitution of the K result for the M and correspondingly of the 
M for the K on December 29th, 1923, with any of the three experi- 
menters operating and any serving as subject—a total of eighteen read- 
ings being got for the above position, and all of these being reversed in 
the below position. The further fact that in a given position there was 
variation of results according to which of certain hands was used, 
makes it impossible to say merely that in one position inhibition oc- 
curred while in the other it did not; the results are more complex than 
that, and describable only in the terms here used: alternation of result 
between the two positions. An equally sweeping generalization to pre- 
cisely the same effect flows out of the table for April 19th, 1924: again 
in five out of seven columns and hence in fifteen out of twenty-one pairs 
of readings from April 25th, 1924, both sets of exceptions arising when 
a single sitter was substituted for the customary pair of sitters; and 
finally, in all of fourteen pairs of readings got in above and below posi- 
tions on January Ist, 1924. It is therefore a fact that, whenever two 
sitters were used, the efforts of the “ operator” either resulted in no 
inhibition of the board’s movement under any circumstances, or else re- 
sulted in a complete alternation of effect between the two positions. 

Furthermore: in thirteen out of the twenty-four columns of the 
table, a complete reversal is shown as between the left and right hands 
of the operator, in the two positions—four readings and two reversals 
in each column; whereas in the remaining eleven columns, a complete 


persistence of result is shown under this variation of conditions. There 


is no random effect at all; there is always either a complete reversal, or 
a complete failure to show any change at all. And, too, in the eight 
pairs of readings shown for other positions than, the ordinary above 
and below ones of the majority of the experiments, reversal of result on 
interchanging the status of the operator’s hands is shown in every 
instance. 

With a third experimental group, comprising KDH and three new 
sitters (Mr. and Mrs. H. and Miss M.), further tests were made on 
January Ist, 1924. None of these sitters was able to move the board 
alone, under any conditions. Mr. H.-KDH moved it very strongly: 
but Mrs. H. or Miss M., by bringing either or both hands within about 
an inch of surface of (or contacting) any part of the body of either 
Mr. H. or KDH, immediately killed the movement as if brakes were 
suddenly applied. Removing hands, strong movement was quickly re- 
sumed. Blindfolding of sitters, or closing the eyes, made no difference 
in the results. 
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Mrs. H.-KDH moved the board fairly well, and application of 
hands of Mr. H. or Miss M. anywhere on the bodies of either of the 
sitters made no difference whatever. Miss M. alone or sitting with any 
of the others produced no movement. Further sitting with these per- 
sons on January 5th, 1924, led to precise duplication of these results. 
On January 9th, in Miss M.’s absence, with Mr. H.-KDH moving the 
board, Mrs. H. could not inhibit the movement in any instance by con- 
tacting on any part of the body of either sitter. She was very tired. 
On both former occasions she was not, and killed in every instance. 
Mrs. H.-KDH moved the board weakly (Jan. 9), and Mr. H.’s con- 
tacting made no difference, as on former occasions. The regularity of 
these results is sufficient to fit in with what has been said, but no tabu- 
lation seems to be necessary. 

The experiments may not be as numerous as desired; but, due to the 
impatience, prejudices, and ungrounded fears of so many people, it is 
difficult to obtain experience under the proper conditions. However, it 
is believed that there is sufficient evidence to show that there is at work, 
under the conditions of these sittings, either an actual, external phys- 
ical force or a subjective nerve-stimulus, which in either event is suffi- 
ciently definite and sufficiently unexplained to call for further examina- 
tion. Any suggestion that the results observed are a matter of electrical 
or magnetic forces seems negatived by the fact that, in numerous tests 
made with various persons, no effect could be produced upon the most 
delicate gold-leaf electroscope or magnetic needle. The power to deflect 
either or both of these instruments is reported in rare cases, sometimes 
with mediums and sometimes with those not known. to be mediumistic: 
it seems to be quite distinct from. the phenomenon here under observa- 
tion. The mere inhibition of the automatic action upon the board under 
conditions which seem superficially quite divorced from any bearing 
upon its action would be of interest warranting these remarks ; the very 
extraordinary alternation of results with alternation of the operator's 
hands or of the point upon the subject at which he works adds greatly 
to the obvious importance of further investigation. The fact that, in 
ordinary experimental nerve physiology, the strength of the threshold 
stimulus is different for different individuals, and varies from time to 
time with the same individual, is significant with regard to the results 
of these experiments, which we find varying with different persons, and 
different from time to time with the same person. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Perusing the Daily News of November 17th, 1925, I was interested 
to learn that Dr. Lionel A. Weatherly, who collaborated with the late 
John Nevil Maskelyne in writing a book called “ The Supernatural ?”’, 
is still living. The book in question sought to prove that all alleged 
occult or supernormal phenomena are due to natural causes, and that 
fraud usually lies at the root of so-called psychic manifestations. In 
a discussion re spirit photography which appeared in the columns of the 
Daily News, Dr. Weatherly tells the story of the following challenge 
which was thrown out to the late William Stead: 

“It was in 1892 that the late Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, who wrote with 
me ** The Supernatural ?”, invited the late Mr. W. Stead to meet us both 
at lunch. Mr. Stead had been writing vivid descriptions of a wonderful 
séance held at Mowbray House, and Mr. Maskelyne wanted to prove 
to him that all he thought was real was the result of the simplest frauds 
on his senses and imagination. After Mr. Maskelyne had cross- 
examined Mr. Stead very keenly and obtained from him a full descrip- 
tion of all present, including the medium and the photographer, he at 
once explained the methods which had been used to hoodwink Mr. Stead. 
He listened most attentively, but would not accept Mr. Maskelyne’s 
explanation of the spirit photograph of the medium taken at 
the séance. After lunch, we adjourned to Mowbray House, and Mr. 
Maskelyne and I had a repeated account of all that had happened 
there. It was then Mr. Maskelyne made his famous challenge to 
Mr. Stead. 

* He stated that, under certain conditions, he would write a cheque 
for £1,000, and if a spirit photograph was produced he would allow 
Mr. Stead to give said cheque in his own name to any charity he liked; 
but if no spirit photograph was produced Mr. Stead was to write a 
cheque for the same amount which Mr. Maskelyne could hand to any 
charity he liked in his own name. 

“The conditions were as follows :— 

1. Mr. Stead could engage any photographer he liked. 

2. The photographer could use any sort of camera agreed to by 
Mr. Maskelyne after careful examination. 
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3. Mr Maskelyne was to hand the photographer the plates to be 
used, which he guaranteed were ordinary plates. 

4. The spirit photograph was to be taken in one of the rooms of 
the Safe Deposit Company. 

After considering this challenge, and after consultation with one of 
his friends, Mr. Stead declined to take the challenge up.” 


* * * * * 


With a great flourish of trumpets the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany announced that on November 12th, 1925, they would conduct 
an experiment in “ mass telepathy,” and naturally we were all agog as 
to what form the trial would take. The first shock was the realization 
that no one with any knowledge of the subject was going to take part 
in the experiment, and although the announcer told us that the test 
would be of “ great interest and value,” the whole affair had the 
appearance of an after-dinner joke and resulted in a ludicrous fiasco. 

A very mixed “ jury,” composed of a couple of actresses, an M. P., 
and some others to the number of eight, were shut up in a room at the 
Savoy Hotel where they had been dining. In the room was a wireless 
transmitter, but no receiver. The announcer at 2 LO then asked the 
listeners to concentrate their thoughts on six simple subjects which he 
would name to them, a minute’s “ concentration” being allowed for 
each subject. After each “concentration” the aforesaid actresses 
etc., would then endeavor to ascertain what the ten million listeners 
were thinking about, and announce their “ impressions ” accordingly. 
During the course of the test, the “ jury ” were supposed to keep their 
minds blank—a task which doubtless they found quite easy of accom- 
plishment. 

The first subject chosen by the announcer was the letter “ K.” We 
all thought of it for a minute, and the “ jury” then gave us their 
“impressions.” No one got “K” Then “Saturday”; “three of 
diamonds,” “ seven,” and a “ triangle,” were successively announced 
and “ concentrated ” upon by the bored listeners who were wondering 
why their time was being wasted by this parlor game. No one guessed 
(that is what it amounted to) these subjects, but one of the “ jury,” 
at a third try, thought that the geometrical figure “ might be a tri- 
angle.” Wonderful! Except for the cheap publicity acquired by 
those taking part in the “ test,” the experiment was worse than useless. 
I understand that Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir A. Conan Doyle were in- 
vited to participate in the “ test,” but refused. The Bishop of London, 
who was among the listeners, afterwards announced that he thought 
the experiments “ utter nonsense.” 


* * * 
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A striking illustration as to how public opinion in England is 
rapidly forcing the question of psychic phenomena into the front rank 
of the “ topics that matter ” is afforded by the B. B. C. test. Early in 
1924, I submitted proposals to the British Broadcasting Company, 
which embodied some scientific experiments in thought-transference by 
means of which we should have acquired a great mass of valuable data 
connected with the subject. After some protracted correspondence the 
company on June 19th finally sent me their decision: “'The Control 
Board has discussed the proposals contained in your letter of June 
11th, and it has decided that a test of this character with an unknown 
number of persons listening would carry little weight, and could not 
in any case be convincing. In view of the fact too, that the Company 
would be exposed to a deal of criticism, some of which might be quite 
justifiable, we cannot grant facilities for the experiment.” What 
a complete volte face in seventeen months! 







* * * * * 

























“* Beachcomber,” the licensed humorist of the Daily Express, gives 
us in the issue of November 10th, 1925, his account of a visit to a 
séance which is too funny to be true: 

“Harry! Harry!” 

A shrill voice pierced the darkness of the room. 

The medium touched a young man on the knee. “It is probably 
your brother Joe,” she said. 

“But my name is George,” he replied, puzzled, “ and my brother’s 
name was ai 

“Sh!” said the medium, and then she whispered, “ Who are you?” 

“* James,” cried the shrill voice. 

“* My brother’s name was Timothy,” said the young man. 

The chairman’s voice broke in. 

“* Allowance must be made,” he said, “ for slight imperfections of 
transmission. These spirits cannot all speak our language yet. 
‘James ’ may be an attempt to say ‘ Dick ’.” 

“ George,” corrected the medium. 

The chairman scowled. “There is a sceptic somewhere in the 
room,” he said, “ further experiments are impossible.” 

After singing, “ Pack up your trumpet in your old carpet bag,” 
the meeting adjourned for a little spirit photography. 









* * * * * 







A novel, but unsuccessful defense was put forward during the re- 
cent appeal of a boy murderer who had been sentenced to death. His 
counsel contended that the youth led a sort of Jekyll and Hyde exis- 
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tence and that in certain states of his mind he was not responsible for 
his actions—in other words, he had two personalities, the subconscious 
one acting without the knowledge of the normal “ self.” Lord Hewart, 
in dismissing the appeal, said it was a fantastic and an intolerable 
theory which, were it to become a part of the criminal law, would merely 
be subversive. 


* * * * * 


William Hope, the photographic medium, lecturing at Sheffield on 
November 19th, informed his audience that some years ago Sir William 
Crookes visited them, brought his own plates, and secured an “ extra ” 
of his dead wife. When Sir William saw the “ spirit picture,” he 
broke down and “ cried like a child,” continued Hope. 

The mention of “ spirit” photographs reminds me that although 
Mrs. Deane visited the Cenotaph as usual on Armistice Day, very little 
has been heard of her “ results.” In a letter to Light (Nov. 28th), 
Miss Stead states that there was “ definite evidence of psychic power ” 
in the photographs, but the “ faces ” were “ insufficiently visible for 
publication.” That is why, I suppose, I hunted in vain in the Daily 
Sketch of November 12th for their reproduction. After last year’s 
storm it was very advisable that Mrs. Deane should emulate the Tar 


Baby and “ lay low and say nuffin.” 


* * * * * 


The reader of these Notes will be interested to hear that Herr Karl 
Krall, who came into prominence at Elberfeldt before the war through 
his training of Muhamad, Zarif, Hinschen, and Barto, the calculating 
horses, is now training some white poodles to follow in the footsteps of 
their illustrious equine predecessors. Maurice Maeterlinck, in The 
Unknown Guest, tells how he visited the horses and asked Muhamad to 
give him the square root of a certain number. The horse did not reply, 
as the number had no exact square root! The horses gave some 
amazing answers to complicated mathematical problems. Trickery was 
entirely ruled out as sceptical investigators were left alone with the 
horses which continued to give correct answers (by striking blows with 
their right and left hoofs) to their interrogators’ arithmetical questions. 
Twenty-four German scientists drew up a protest, declaring the whole 
thing was a trick, but (as Professor Richet points out in Thirty Years 
of Psychical Research, p. 241), among the signatories were only two 
who had seen the horses! Herr Krall has recently established a large 
laboratory near Munich where he is training his animals and—accord- 
ing to a report sent to the National Laboratory of Psychical Research 
by Miss May C. Walker who recently visited Herr Krall—appears to 
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be conducting a number of experiments in telepathy, photography in 
natural colors, etc. 
+ . + * * 

Clive Maskelyne has been at it again! In an article “ An Exploded 
Delusion,” which appeared in the Fife Herald on November 4th, 1925, 
he gives the simple folk of North Britain some astonishing “ facts ” 
concerning psychical research and spiritualism. He commences by 
telling these good people that “ somewhere about the time ” the Cock 
Lane Ghost was intriguing Dr. Johnson and his contemporaries, the 
Fox Sisters were experiencing their immortal raps! ! The fact that 
the Cock Lane commotion happened in 1762 and the Rochester Knock- 
ings occurred nearly a hundred years later is apparently unknown to 
this young man who recently confessed to Mr. Hannen Swaffer that he 
had never attended a séance in his life! Mr. Maskelyne then gravely 
informs us that Mr. Home “was convicted of fraud, and his mani- 
festations shown to be swindles of the very worst type.” As is well 
known, if there is one medium against whom there is not the slightest 
proof of fraud, that medium is D. D. Home. It is really amusing what 
funny mistakes these self-styled experts make when dealing with 
psychical research. Another “ expert ” denouncing spiritualism in the 
Clarion of November 6th, mentions the “trickery of Paludosa, the 
famous medium of Lodge and Crookes”! The immortal Eusapia has 
been called many names in her time, but “ Paludosa ” is new to me. 

- * * . + 


If Austria has set its official face against all psychic investigation 
and “ spiritualism has received its death-blow ” by the decree of the 
Government (as we were recently informed), a sort of medium’s para- 
dise has been set up in its near neighbor, Germany. Not long ago a 
private medium, named Frau Rudloff (but who is probably better 
known to my readers as Frau Maria Vollhart), brought an action 
against Professor Albert Moll, whose researches into pathological 
psychology are so well known. 

The medium, who is the wife of an official in the Postal Ministry, 
gave a séance to a number of scientists and doctors in the German 
capital. The séance was of the usual type, and all the sitters were 
firmly linked up in the orthodox manner. When the lights were turned 
up, her arms, previously without ornament, were encircled by two 
massive rings. These rings, she declared, must have been “ deposited 
in atoms ” through “ spirit action.” This explanation was duly re- 
corded on the protocol which was subsequently drawn up. But 
Professor Moll refused to accept this explanation, and declared in. the 
last of a long series of books on the aberrations of the human mind 
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that the medium entered the séance room with the rings concealed 
beneath her clothes. 

“ Manipulations ” and “clumsy tricks” were expressions in his 
harsh criticisms, and, for the first time in the history of German 
jurisprudence, the medium retorted with libel proceedings in the Berlin 
courts. The resultant lively hearing lasted a whole week, the court 
being crowded daily with fervent believers in spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions, who met hostile reflections on their faith with outbursts of 
indignation. 

An offer by the medium to demonstrate her occult powers before 
the Bench came to nothing, because the professor insisted that the 
séance should take place in broad daylight, and that he should attend it. 
Another professor, Paul Degner, of Berlin University, deposed that 
at one of Frau Rudloff’s séances a large “ chopping-block,” which she 
could not possibly have hidden in her clothing, suddenly appeared on 
the table. Moll next wanted to call sleight-of-hand experts, who, he 
said, would deceive the judges by producing, apparently from the air, 
iron rings and other objects of bulk and solidity. The defendant pro- 
fessor disclaimed any animus against the medium and justified his 
attack with the argument that the growing strength of occultism in 
Germany had become a serious national danger. 

In: support of this contention Professor Moll sought to prove that 
Count von Moltke’s pre-occupation with spiritualistic phenomena had 
been responsible for Germany’s loss of the Battle of the Marne. He 
further declared that the ex-Kaiser during his reign fell under the 
maleficent influences of occultists, who prevented him from filling the 
chief posts of the State with men competent to administer them. 

In its judgment, the Bench considered the medium was absolutely 
trustworthy, that no deception or fraud had been proved against her, 
and that she left the court without a stain on her character. 

The Bench concluded that Professor Moll had failed to justify his 
statements, which consequently constituted a calumny. As, however, 
his criticisms were inspired by zeal for scientific truth, he was given 
the benefit of that clause of the criminal code which extenuates libellous 
statements “ made in defence of justified interests,” and provides that 
no penalty shall be incurred for such statements. Professor Moll was 
therefore acquitted. 

In commenting upon this case, the Daily Telegraph says: 

“It is the first time any medium in Germany has so treated a critic, 
which is one of several indications that German public opinion has be- 
come more favorable to the claims of spiritualism than it used to be. 
A court of law is perhaps not the best place to investigate claims to 
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supernormal power. The medium offered to show the Bench that she 
could do miracles, but Professor Moll demanded that she should do them 
in daylight and in his presence, and she would not accept the conditions. 
This was unsatisfactory of her; but Professor Moll also fails to con- 
vince us of the strength of his case, for he had to plead that he 
attacked the lady because the strength of spiritualism has become 
dangerous to Germany and because the late Count von Moltke lost the 
Battle of the Marne by dallying with spirits. What was the matter 
with the late Moltke or the Marne has nothing to do with the case. 
The Court decided that no sort of fraud or misconduct had been proved 
against the medium and that Professor Moll’s charges were a calumny, 
but that, as they were inspired by zeal for scientific truth, he must be 
acquitted. This leaves everything which was important undecided. The 
significance of the case, however, is not in the claims which were made 
by the medium. Her phenomena are not new. Many cases of “ atomic 
precipitation,” or materialization,” as we used to call it, are to be 
found in the literature of the subject. Some of them have been traced 
to fraud, some remain unexplained. What is new is the respect paid 
by the Berlin Court to the supernatural pretensions of the medium. 
That does seem to support Professor Moll’s assertion of “ the growing 
strength of occultism in Germany,” signs of which could be detected 
before the war, though the stress and sorrows of the war may have 
fostered it.” 


* 





* 





* * * 


Shortly after the Vollhart affair, the German mediums scored 
another victory, and proved to the astonished public that the police 
and the criminal experts of Germany have definitely accepted clair- 
voyance as a means of solving crime mysteries, by a remarkable trial 
at Bernburg, in Anhalt, Central Germany, where a school-teacher was 
charged with frauds in connection with clairvoyance. 

The trial created a tremendous sensation. It was stated in evidence 
that the teacher, through a hypnotized medium, had solved three murder 
mysteries and shed light on countless other matters which had puzzled 
the police. 

The teacher is Herr August Drost, a man of about 36 years of age. 
For about 20 years he has been interested in the occult, but only re- 
cently did he discover his own hypnotic powers. He tried a few ex- 
periments with two mediums, and the results enabled the police to 
arrest persons who were guilty of three separate thefts, although Drost. 
and his medium did not know in any case that thefts had been committed. 
The first occasion on which the police definitely called him to their 
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aid was when there had been a considerable theft of silver from a 
jeweller’s shop at Aschafersleben, a town about 20 miles away. 

The police were completely in the dark. Neither Drost nor his 
medium, Fraulein Neumann, could possibly know anything about the 
case. Yet the medium gave exact details of how the theft had been 
committed and said that the thief, who wore a light waterproof coat, 
had gone to a certain jeweller in Madgeburg and had endeavored to 
dispose of the booty. 

The police went to Madgburg and found that what the medium 
had said was correct in every detail, though it did not enable them to 
run the thief to earth. But the next case was more remarkable. 

This concerned the theft of a quantity of corn from a merchant’s 
shop in Quedlinburg, a town in the neighborhood. Here again the police 
were absolutely without a clue. The medium, this time a man, Herr 
Plenke, accurately described the four men concerned in the theft, and 
showed the police how the thieves had entered the shop. He also said 
that the thieves had decided to repeat the theft in four weeks’ time. 
They did, and were arrested. 

Both these cases and a score of others of a similar nature were the 
subject of conclusive police evidence at the trial. 

Then came the case of the infamous Brass brothers. A ghastly 
murder had been committed in the district. Germany’s best detectives 
were called in, but they were baffled. So Drost was appealed to. 

His medium, Herr Plenke, told this story: The murder had been 
committed by two brothers named Brass; they had fled to Duisburg. 
They went about armed and had made arrangements to barricade 
themselves in a house if the police got on their track. One of them 
always wore two suits. 

Police and detectives went to Duisburg, in the Rhineland. They 
traced the two brothers through the accurate descriptions given them 
by the medium, but for a while the men gave them the slip till, at last, 
they were discovered barricaded in a house, which Herr Plenke had 
minutely described. 

In the fight that followed one of the brothers was killed; the other 
later committed suicide in prison. When the body was examined it was 
found that the man had been wearing two suits! In this case Drost 
and Plenke had done their work in the presence of experts and police 
officials, all of whom substantiated this story in their evidence. 

Two other similar cases in which Drost had cleared up murder 
mysteries for the police were the subject of similar evidence, and so were 
25 cases in which considerable thefts were traced to the persons who 
committed them. 
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Drost had naturally made enemies, and one of them persuaded the 
district education authority to dismiss him from his post as teacher. 
Then the local attorney was prevailed upon to have him arrested be- 
cause he had, on a few occasions, accepted money for his work as a 
clairvoyant. He had been in prison for five months, during which 
every effort was made to obtain evidence against him. But the case for 
the prosecution broke down completely. 

He was acquitted and the costs of the case will be paid by the State. 

There is no doubt that the German police are now persuaded of the 
value of clairvoyance in the detection of crime, and Herr Drost, “ the 
spirit Sherlock Holmes,” as he is now called, will play a big part in the 
solution of future mysteries of crime. 


* * * * * 


By the time these Notes appear in print, the National Laboratory 
of Psychical Research will be a fait accompli, the organization having 
opened its doors on January Ist. at 16, Queensberry Place, South 
Kensington, London, S. W. 7. It is extraordinary the amount of sup- 
port the Laboratory has received from leading psychists all over the 
world. Since the list of officers was published in the July, 1925, issue 


of this Journal, the following gentlemen have become associated with 
the project: Hon. Vice-President; Professor Hans Thirring, Ph.D., 
Vienna University. Hon. Correspondents: Col. R. G. Berry, President 
of the Belfast Society for Psychical Research; Dr. Paul Siinner, Editor 
of the Psychische Studien, Berlin; Herr Wilhelm Wrchovszky, Vienna; 
Herr Ubald Tartaruga, Director of the Parapsychisches Institut, 
Vienna. 

The Laboratory will be the European Headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research, and any members of the A. S. P. R. 
will receive a hearty welcome, should they visit Queensberry Place. 
Telephone No: Kensington 6016. Members of the A. S. P. R., when 
in England, can have their mail addressed in the Laboratory’s care. 

+ + + - * 


Professor Hans Thirring, of Vienna University, in a letter to the 
National Laboratory, sends the interesting information that two young 
girl mediums are now in the Austrian capital. One of the girls, a 
Hungarian, produces materializing phenomena; and the other, a 
Roumanian, is alleged to be able to produce “ apports” in full day- 
light. Further particulars concerning these girls are eagerly awaited. 

+ + - » * 

On October 29th, 1925, Eastbrook Hall, Bradford, was filled to 

overflowing to hear Sir Oliver Lodge deliver his lecture on “ The Reality 
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of the Unseen.” Mr. J. Arthur Hill presided and reminded his hearers 
that Sir Oliver was the first to devise a direct wireless telegraph, and 
his book Signalling Through Space Without Wires was published in 
1894 when Marconi was only beginning his research work. In the 
sensational progress which wireless telephony has made since those 
far-off days, we are apt to forget the vital work of these early pioncers 
who laid the foundation for the radio “ miracles” of today. For an 
account of the lecture, I cannot do better than quote the Yorkshire 
Observer in its leader of October 30th: 

“To an audience which filled every available corner of Eastbrook 
Hall, leaving numbers of would-be auditors outside, Sir Oliver Lodge 
unveiled last night in Bradford his enchanting picture of what he re- 
gards as the real life. His hearers, after being absorbed for an hour 
in the web of stimulating reflections which he wove, left with a vision 
of a new Heaven and a new earth; and went away wondering, as 
thoughtful men have wondered always through the ages, why we go 
on—eternally as it seems—limiting our understanding by refusing to 
look with scientific reasoning beyond that which is obvious to the phys- 
ical senses, and up to that vastly larger actuality which may reason- 


ably be inferred. .... 


* A charming characteristic of Sir Oliver’s is his certainty about 
things. Religious leaders have through all time been derided about that 
same quality. Now he who has been described as the greatest imagi- 
native scientist of the day—and was referred to last night, in elegant 
compliment, as being the greatest living preacher of his sort—brings 
his scientific deductions to the aid of the religionist as certainties. 

** He and his contemporary scientists know—not guess, but “ know ” 


—that there are infinite movements in the Universe, knowledge of which, 
if it came upon man suddenly on the large scale, would be a revelation 
that would be more than he could endure. They “ know,” too, by sure 
inference from the facts of the past evolution of man, that he can and 
will rise far higher still, even in the earthly state!” 

On Thursday, November 3rd, Sir Oliver gave his Huxley lecture at 
Charing Cross Hospital. He discussed the beginning and end of the 
world, and what life would be like on the stars. Sir Oliver informed 
his audience that the beginning of the world was the formation of 
nebulae 200 million million years ago—and this date was no mere guess. 
The end will apparently be the disappearance of matter and the exist- 
ence once more of an ether filled with perpetual remnants of radiation 
travelling out towards infinity with the speed of light at a date in 
comparably more remote than any he had mentioned. Sir Oliver said 
that spiritual things advanced continually through higher and higher 
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things towards perfection. And this, he considered, was the real mean- 
ing of evolution. This was why the physical universe existed. That 
was the real aim and purpose of the ultimate and infinite term “ God.” 
+ * - * + 











Mr. Walter De la Mare gave an interesting address to the 
Manchester Poetry Society on October 28th, 1925. His subject was 
“The Supernatural in Fiction,” and he began by pointing out that in 
the land where all were blind, the one-eyed man would not be King, as 
the inhabitants would rather regard him as an impostor or conjurer, 
who knew of certain things in a way that they could not explain. Mr. 
De la Mare considers that with our “ police court methods ” of investi- 
gation it is unlikely that the “ ghost ” will ever come and meet us half 
way. He said that the writer of fiction need not concern himself with 
the “ facts” of the case. All he had to do was to make his story 
imaginatively real. The more we examined the world of our senses, 
continued Mr. de la Mare, the more precarious appeared its founda- 
tions. The range of the human senses being so limited, it appeared a 
fairly reasonable inference that, in a world abounding with life, there 
might be vital influences of which we were at present unaware. The 
country of the blind, even of the deaf and blind, even of the deaf, blind, 
and dumb, was not unreal. The first dawning of senses must have been 
accompanied by a feeling of illusion. So it must once have been with 
the first light of our eyes, the first entrancement of our ears. There 
must obviously be a wide field of human experience which hovered be- 
tween the ascertained and the more or less uncorroborated. At the one 
extreme were the things which only the expert in a particular branch of 
science was capable of realizing, and at the other extreme were the rare, 
and possibly unique experiences of some one human being. As rational 
beings, we strove to tidy, to arrange; but as mere human beings we 
delighted in the strange, the unexplainable. A life without any trace of 
the unexplainable would, he thought, be as dull as a pharmacopoeia 
bereft of its poisons. 

A ghost, Mr. de la Mare proceeded, may be a cast-off human husk; 
it may be the translation into terms of our ordinary senses of some 
spiritual influence capable only of remotely stirring the dark and secret 
waters of consciousness; a ghost may be a kind of reflection cast from 
one sphere of existence into that which we occupy; or it may be the last- 
ing record of a certain fact, impressed by violent human reactions upon 
our human surroundings ; it may be merely a sensuous illusion produced 
by an abnormal state of mind. The ghost had haunted the world’s po- 
etry, religion, legends and dreams, from China to Peru, but its greatest 
triumph had been reserved for our own skeptical age, when even science 
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kept a lighted candle in its window to call the wanderer home. It was 
strange, he thought, that it was we, gross creatures of flesh and blood, 
who were alarmed at the encounter, and not the spirits. Their ways 
were nocturnal, noiseless, extremely solitary. 


* * * * * 


Professor Dr. Karl Gruber, of Munich, sends me his Parapsycholog- 
ische Erkenntnisse, recently published (Drei Masken Verlag, Munich). 
Dr. Gruber’s book is a valuable mine of information for the student who 
is unable to obtain access to a large collection of psychic literature, 
nearly every medium of importance being discussed, and the phenomena 
examined, with a clarity which is quite refreshing. The history of 
phenomenal happenings has not been. neglected: Socrates, with his in- 
sistence on the supremacy of knowledge, and Albertus Magnus with 
his wonderful insight into the ways of “black magic,” sharing, with 
modern miracle workers, the attention of our author. A useful bibliog- 
graphy is included in the work. 

+ * - + - * 


A propos of the recent conviction for fortune-telling, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, under date October 24th, 1925, sends the following letter to 
the Times: 

“The extent and power of human inference cannot be considered 
fully known as yet, and it is unwise for the law to condemn people for 
attempting to forecast the future as if that were so manifestly impos- 
sible as to be ipso facto fraudulent. 

** Admittedly there are certain ridiculous superstitions—as if human 
destiny could be determined by the fall of playing-cards or by the posi- 
tion of planets—but the extent to which forecasting of the future can 
be achieved is a matter for scientific inquiry. There is nothing absurd 
in the idea. A railway time-table predicts the trains at least a month 
ahead. An astronomer can predict eclipses several centuries in advance. 
Some experts succeed in foretelling the weather for, say, 24 hours. And 
statesmen attempt to foresee the result of an election or the probable 
attitude of a self-governing State. So some power of prediction is 
known to exist, though manifestly subject to uncertainty. The law 
against foretelling was passed in times of ignorance and unscientific 
stupidity. Legislation should not be used for stopping material for 
investigation, even if intended only as a wholesome check on fraud. I 
would not deny that foolish people may be mulcted of shillings or half- 
crowns by pretended seers—who are an admitted nuisance—but it 
seems a trivial evil about which to set the law in action. It is pro- 
verbially easier to prosecute the rogue who steals the goose from off the 
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common than the practitioner on a larger scale who steals the common 
from the goose. 

“The serious aspect of the present position is that the law makes 
no discrimination between honesty and dishonesty. How far foretelling 
of the future is possible is not a legal but a scientific question.” 


PSEUDO-PSYCHIC MANIFESTATIONS DUE TO 
SELF-INDUCED HYSTERIA 


NATIONAL LABORATORY OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
[BRITISH]: CASE? NO. 1 








BY HARRY PRICE 
Director of the Laboratory 















The first case which came before the notice of the National Labora- 
tory of Psychical Research in its official and corporate capacity 
presents many points of interest which are not usually associated 
with the practice of mediumship. 

Madame X. is a cultured English lady who has spent many years 
in the South of France, where at one time she acted as Correspondent 
for a well-known London journal. She is petite, lithe and active, has 
bobbed hair, and is 46 years of age. She has been interested in the 
scientific side of psychical research nearly all her life. 

In March, 1924, Madame X. discovered that she had the gift of 
automatic writing. The discovery was made in a curious way. When 
putting down items in her market book, she found that extraneous 
words and messages were being intermingled with the list of her house- 
hold requirements. She cultivated this gift of writing and secured 
innumerable messages. She likewise received messages from an 
alleged control who stated that he was “ Arthur Russell,” “a noted 
gymnast in the earth life.’ Then another control, who called him- 
self “Gerald,” claimed to be helping her. “Gerald” said that in 















‘It is the intention of the Council of the National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search to allocate numbers, running consecutively, to those cases which come before 
the Laboratory for investigation. It is thought that this system will be found helpful 
to those students of psychical research who require a ready means of reference to 
the work done by the Laboratory. 
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earth life he was a famous virtuoso and excelled in music and 
drawing. 

The automatic writing was accompanied eventually by automatic 
drawing and at various times Madame X. has executed a large num- 
ber of pastels which at first glance appear to be merely meaningless 
scrolls and figures; but it is alleged that there is some hidden meaning 
in them, and the psychic asserts that she is able to interpret them. 
To the writer, the “ pictures ” are quite without meaning. Madame 
X. had never previously drawn anything and she appeared to imagine 
that the designs drawn by her, under the controlling influence of 
* Gerald,” are masterpieces. 

From drawing to music is but a short step, and one day the 
psychic found that when under the control of “ Gerald,” she became 
a brilliant pianist with a wonderful technique. In her normal state 
she could play only moderately well. Her voice, too, became like 
that of a trained singer; whereas, ordinarily, she could not sing at 
all. The Council of the Laboratory had no opportunity of testing 
these statements. 

Though normally able to swim a little, the psychic found that 
when controlled by the gymnast, “ Arthur Russell,” she could disport 
herself in the water like a professional giving an exhibition display. 
Again, we have only her word for this. 

As time went on, the psychic found that the artistic “ Gerald” 
gradually gave way to the muscular “ Arthur Russell ” who appeared 
to take almost complete possession of her, compelling her to do daily 
gymnastic exercises of several hours’ duration. It is fortunate for 
her that she is slim, lithe, and wiry, and weighs about 8 stones; it 
would have been disastrous for the psychic if she had been corpulent. 
She states that she put up some sort of fight against “ Arthur 
Russell’s ” domination. In the early stages, it was once three hours 
before the control could even raise her arm. But her resistance 
gradually broke down, and she danced and wrestled, and fought and 
struggled (with invisible beings), apparently at the whim of the con- 
trol. Another alleged entity now made its appearance, and _ the 
psychic, who said that she could plainly see it clairvoyantly, stated 
that it had a goose’s head and a dragon’s tail. 

It was about this period that Madame X. decided to have her 
mediumship tested scientifically, and proceeded to Paris for that pur- 
pose. I understand that she arrived late in July or early in August 
—at any rate during the vacation, when the French psychists were 
away. She then came on to London and placed her services at the 
disposal of the National Laboratory. I had a long interview with 
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the psychic, who gave me the particulars recorded above. We 
arranged for a sitting on the 13th of August. Two days before the 
séance I received the following letter from the psychic: 


* London, 11. 8. 25. 


“Dear Mr. Price, 


** Shall I mention one or two things which may help? I shall need 
as strong a light as possible, unshaded electric, ..... Please do not 
get alarmed if I look in trouble (in case of levitation, very gymnastic), 
and do not touch me on any account, even if I fall. 
and even seem to want to vomit, but it’s nothing important, as you 


I cry sometimes 


will soon see. I find that talking and movement by the sitters takes 
away, and may stop me entirely. On the other hand, intense concen- 
tration is not necessary. The Unseen Operators often work up to 
something while I am lying at my ease and wondering whether to buy 
white or gray stockings, or remembering that tomorrow I must pay 
the milk bill. After the sitting, please let me rest a few minutes and 
then I will answer questions..... It is no use talking to me during 
the sitting: I can’t answer. In later sittings, if we have any, you may 
find telepathic suggestions complied with if practicable. 
* Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) “ Beatrice X.” 


The psychic informed us also that she wanted a thick carpet on 
the floor, and the room cleared of all furniture. We procured the 
brightest lights we could get, though the ideal conditions for her 
display are brilliant sunlight and the open seashore. She works better 
in a bathing costume. 

Madame X. arrived to time on the appointed day, but would not 
shake hands with us as “ the power would be dissipated.” Those of 
the Council present at this sitting were Dr. R. Fielding-Ould, Lt. Col. 
W. W. Hardwick, and myself. The séance commenced at 11 o’clock 
and lasted about 114 hours. 

The psychic arrived at the séance attired in a pair of black close- 
fitting knickers, a white knitted “ jumper,” black stockings, and 
dancing shoes—an excellent costume for the display which followed. 
She inspected the carpet which she pronounced satisfactory. The 
floor-covering is an important point in her performance. “ Arthur 
Russell ” is frequently violent and throws the psychic all over the 
room. Once “ Arthur Russell” threw her out of bed. The psychic 
fell on her head and did not move for a considerable time. It is 
important, then, that Madame X. fall on something soft when being 
controlled by “ Arthur.” Having pronounced our arrangements 
satisfactory, the psychic removed her false teeth and the séance com- 
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menced. The following account is taken from the notes made during 
the sitting. 

Madame X. stood in the middle of the room, rubbing her hands, 
and staring vacantly at various-parts of the wall, ceiling, etc. Sud- 
denly, as if lashed by a whip, she spun round and round on one foot 
and fell to the ground, where she remained, muttering. She rose 
and made sucking noises with her mouth. The sucking noises gave 
place to a peculiar sound—very like a whistle—caused by the rapid 
intake of breath with the lips almost closed. She then laughed and 
groaned alternately, at last falling into an excited and emotional 
state bordering on ecstasy. The ecstatic period passed, and she 
stood on one leg, as still as a statue, in an attitude of supplication. 
Suddenly she shrank away from some thing or person which, it is 
alleged, she saw clairvoyantly, and shouted “O! no” in apparent 
alarm. She again fell to the floor, where she went through the 
pantomime of swimming. She rose, posed in different attitudes, sud- 
denly fell again and twisted her arms and legs like a professional 
contortionist. Then she became as still as a statue again; then cu- 
rious movements of her mouth, as if chewing something. Then she 
crossed over to me, took the pencil I was using for note-taking, and 
with it drew imaginary objects in the air. Pencil fell to floor, and 
she twirled round and round like an acrobat, with occasional tumbles 
on to the floor. Then the psychic commenced dancing round the 
room; a peculiar dance, reminiscent of the Pentecostal Dancers or 
the Shakers. At 12:25, she picked up a piece of blank paper off my 
lap, stared at it intently; dropped it; rubbed her hands; opened the 
window, and threw some unseen object into the garden. The séance 
was over. 

The psychic did not appear particularly tired after her very 
strenuous exhibition, and seemed quite refreshed after a little wine. 
It was an extraordinary display for a woman nearly 47 years of age. 
The case presented several unusual features, but it was difficult to 
decide whether the manifestations were due to a psychical or patho- 
logical disturbance. I rather favored the latter hypothesis though 
certain aspects of the case were consistent with a state of partial 
dissociation of personality caused by self-induced hypnosis. Madame 
X. appeared absolutely normal when not under control. A third 
hypothesis is that the “ phenomena ” were the outcome of that par- 
ticular form of ecstasy which in psychophysics is recognized as patho- 
logical to the extent that the mind of the subject is absorbed by 4 
dominant idea. In the case of Madame X., it was the considered 
opinion of the medical members of the Council that the psychic could 
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induce at will a semi-hysterical state when she then supposed herself 
to be controlled by “Gerald” and “ Arthur Russell.” We decided 
to have one more sitting. 

The second séance was held on August 20th., 1925, the sitters 
being Mrs. Virginia Pierson, wife of Mr. Thomas H. Pierson, Sec- 
retary of the American S. P. R.; her sister, Mrs. Baggallay; Dr. 
Robert Fielding-Ould; Mr. E. W. Janson; and the writer. All the 
sitters, with the exception of the two ladies, are members of the Coun- 
cil of the National Laboratory. The time and duration of the séance 
were the same as for the previous sitting. 


The psychic was dressed as previously, but just before the sitting 
commenced she complained that the room was stuffy, and that she 
wanted a lot of fresh air. Then she sat near window for some few 
minutes. Then she stood in centre of room and stared at the wall 
for half a minute. I will now give my verbatim notes—taken as the 
séance proceeded—which will convey to the reader an exact idea of 
what happened during this curious sitting: 

“Psychic sat on table; got up, and spun around like a peg-top. 
Psychic sat on the floor. Psychic rolled on floor and remained motion- 
less. Then (nearly) head over heels. Then head over heels and re- 
mained on her head for some minute and a half. Psychic makes suck- 
ing noise, with slight foaming of the mouth. Psychic cries out and 
struggles with an invisible something or somebody. Talking and 
muttering to herself. Spins round and round. An involuntary ‘O! 
as if hurt. Psychic commences to whistle and hum; commenced to 
dance and cry. (Psychic apparently exhausted, and rests a little, 
leaning on table). Psychic throws herself on floor and tries to 
‘levitate.’ Holds up an invisible object, and appears to measure some- 
thing under the table. Slaps herself violently. Knocks her head on 
the table. Rises, and is immediately thrown to floor again as if by 
her ‘ control.’ Psychic laughs and mutters some words. Spins round 
upon the posterior portion of her body, her foot catching my knee. 
Psychic has a terrific struggle with an invisible object, and remains 
flat on floor exhausted and motionless. Sucking sound. Half rises, 
knees and head on floor. Again tries to levitate herself. Sucking 
noise. Pretended to be lame and laughed. Jumped on table and then 
off again. Psychic is thrown to floor. Commences to cry and calls 
out. Curls herself up on floor and spins round again. Rises. Lies 
flat on table and roars with laughter. Is thrown to ground. Strikes 
her chest violently and claps her hands. Rises. Puts her head out of 
open window, as if she wants air. Psychic hisses out the word $ fin- 
ished,’ takes an invisible object from her mouth and throws it out of 
window. Psychic apparently quite normal again.” 

By the time Madame X. had finished her performance, Dr. 
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Fielding-Ould was convinced it was a most interesting case of self- 
induced hysteria, and presented the Council with the following medical 
report: 

“As a member of the Council of the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research, London, I have had, on two occasions, the oppor- 
tunity of sitting with Madame X. in order that I might witness the 
manifestations which occurred at her séances. It was her desire, I 
was informed, that the manifestations should be examined with the view 
to developing her alleged mediumistic faculties if it was found she 
possessed any psychic power. 

“The activities presented consisted of posturing and ungraceful 
contortion of the whole figure, often in a supine or prone position. 
There was no loss of consciousness, and obvious care was taken not to 
suffer bruises or knocks in her tumbling. The eyes were open and the 
pupils not dilated at any time and the rhythm of the breathing re- 
mained always undisturbed. The conclusion I came to was that the 
lady was hysterical, and the manifestations purely hysterical. There 
appeared no evidence of any secondary personality and certainly no 
reason to suppose that the contortions, etc., were in any way due to a 
‘control’ or external intelligence. All the manifestations seemed pur- 
poseless and without meaning. 

(Signed) “ R. FIELDING-OULD, 
“(M.D., M.R.C.P., M.A.)” 


The remainder of the Council agreed with Dr. Fielding-Ould that 
it would be unwise to continue the sittings with Madame X.—whose 
manifestations were thought due to pathological causes, though there 
was little trace of abnormality during the periods when she was not 
under the alleged control of “Gerald” and “ Arthur Russell.” At 
the conclusion of the second séance the two lady sitters took the 
psychic out to lunch and informed her of our opinion concerning her 
*mediumship.” A day or two afterwards I received the following 
letter: 


*“ LONDON, 22. 8. 25. 
“Dear Mr. Price, 

“Those ladies I lunched with told me ‘ what the doctor said,’ and 
advised me to write to you telling you some things I told them about 
my health. I suppose I should have told you had we had the long talk 
I expected, and you ought to know them if we are going on with these 
sittings which certainly try the nerves of the medium less than those 
of the sitters. I was born in 1879, January, and so am nearly 47. 
In 1921 I was operated for tumor—double laparotomy and hyster- 
ectomy—condition too feeble to allow of extracting appendix. Two 
months later, was threatened with hernia and the surgeon thought 
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another operation might become necessary. In April, 1924, was taken 
to the Clinique Petit, at Dieppe, suffering from appendicitis. Escaped 
operation by a five days’ starve, suggestion of my Controls. Then 
had a terrible intestinal catarrh with return of the hernia symptoms. 
A doctor control took me in hand and got rid of the catarrh in about 
a month and told me to get my teeth out as they were the cause of 
boils, styes and abcesses from which I had suffered horribly for over 
two years. I only get out of order now when I disobey orders, which 
I do less and less. You see what I am now, capable of the most 
strenuous exercise and for hours on end. I sleep a regular eight hours, 
drink no alcohol and find life amusing after having long since decided 
that it wasn’t worth taking the trouble to breathe. I should say that 
I have been suffering all my life from inhibited mediumnity, if I may 
so express it. Anyway, I am really happy now, the which I never 
have been before. As I told you, I have been working absolutely 
alone with my controls for fifteen months, and perhaps I ought to have 
gone on a bit longer alone, but I was impatient to get on to laboratory 
experiments. It is by a most minute training that I have got to such 
a degree of harmony with my chief Control, Russell, that he can pour 
in power without tiring me in any way. When I am alone with him— 
or It—I feel often fresher after work than before. In a few sittings 
more I expect we shall find out how to give back to the sitters the 
fluids I take from them and which tire me for a few minutes. They 
ought to feel, like me, better for experience. The conditions at the 
séance-room are about as difficult as I could wish as a test, for I need 
much more light and air space, and I am too much clad for the only 
sort of work we can do there. To throw off the colors which will mark 
in photographic experiments as I expect, I need strong light directly 
on my skin. I don’t want to talk much about things you haven’t seen, 
but my opinion from experience is that Russell can produce many 
kinds of phenomena in full light which have not hitherto been done 
except by entrancing the medium and in obscurity. It is the next 
move, and I am the first reflection of the stars which are coming here. 
He has done from time to time and as if by way of amusing me, many 
of the things I have read about. You may imagine therefore how 
decided I am to get on with the job. What the experimenters with me 
will get in return for their troubles is process, observation of process 
Imean. I think it is pretty clear that the ‘ Entities’ are not going to 
let us know the why of their operations until we know the how. Per- 
sonally, I am quite convinced that the difference between subjective 
and objective phenomena is only apparent, the method for both is the 
same. Anyway, I can do both and I have plenty of reason for my 
opinion. I walked about a house once for five hours ‘ incarnating ’ the 
deceased householder, reproducing his gestures and words, pointing 
to hidden things and recalling to the widow incidents of their married 
life. Well, there was a kind of geometric about the thing which seemed 
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to me the same as when Gerald, my other control, prepares the ground 
of his drawings or when Russell prepares a ‘ photograph’ or swings 
me into position for a levitation exercise. And I daresay a ‘ rap’ i 
equally important as a ‘ script ’—on the hypothesis of communication 
as an evolutionary event. 

“The script signed by some reverend party serves to police people 
and induce them not to burn the medium, but I guess the ether used 
to produce it is of the same quality as when Jon of Norway® says 
‘damn’ in a room full of pious souls and throws the furniture about. 
Remark that nobody is ever seriously hurt and that all usually ends 
happily. The naughty spirit becomes the pride of the séances. Isn’t 
it simply that the Controls humor us just as we humor natives to get 
them to come along and be civilized? In comparison with these Con- 
trols who can use the ether, we are only a sort of savages! But here 
I am getting off the immediate point. To get back, I want to say that 
I have come over here to find experimenters and not to convince any- 
body. People like the excellent doctor who pronounced me a patholog- 
ical subject without even waiting to observe the reactions, if any, of 
my diseased body and mind, are no good to me. A first rate equilibrist 
would have been more service. Better still, an anatomist or vivisec- 
tionist. At one moment Russell did some work on my game foot which 
would have delighted Professor Richet; you should see him work on 
this foot of which not one muscle is regular—if the balance I can get 
on it is the result of being pathologically in a bad way, this would 
seem the best way possible for cripples! Nonsense. Really, it is too 
late now to be still talking about mediums as diseased persons and the 
fact of seeing something new in mediumship is no excuse. We’ve got 
to get on. My work is no more dangerous than that of, say, Kluski, 
whose Controls carry about boiling paraffin over the heads of the 
sitters! I confess that this would scare me! As for the mental result 
on me, I have been working long now and you don’t, I trust, notice 
any particular signs of aberration? I hope we shall very soon have 
that long talk and see if we can get somewhere. If your Council does 
not feel inclined to take the responsibility of anything dreadful hap- 
pening to me—nothing will—I shall have to go to Paris, but I would 
much prefer to work with English people, so I hope it will be arranged. 

* With kind regards, 
“Yours very truly, 
“ BEATRICE X.” 

Notwithstanding the above letter, we decided not to encourage 
Madame X., in the production of her peculiar manifestations, and I 
understand that she is now in Paris. It will be interesting to know 
what Dr. Osty thinks of her. 





*A reference to the Icelandic poltergeist case recorded by Professor Haralder 
Nielsson in the L’Etat Actuel des Recherches Psychiques (records of Warsaw Con- 
gress, 1923), page 148—H. P. 





CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


In Revue Métapsychique for Mar.-Apr., 1925, Dr. Osty reports a number 
of séances which led to the unmasking of “ Albertine,” a medium who claimed 
remarkable powers of materialization. The medium and her husband, M. 
Sourniquel, gave the appearance of great sincerity and intelligence. 

The séances were conducted in red light, with the medium operating from 
a curtained cabinet. The control consisted of a large sack furnished by M. 
3ourniquel in which the medium was enclosed bodily, and the aperture closed 
around her neck by a cord run through small curtain rings sewed to the edge, 
and the knot sealed. She was then tied to her chair at the level of the hips 
and at the ground and the knots of the cord sealed. Under these conditions 
apparitions appeared during various séances, some of which were claimed by 
various sitters as defunct relatives. At the close of each séance the medium 
was invariably in her chair, with knots and cords unbroken. At one time 
M. Sudre, one of the assistants, was able to put a stain of carmine on one of 
the hands of the ghostly visitor. At the close of this séance, Albertine, al- 
though in perfect seal, was found with a red stain on her right hand. Once 
Dr. Osty was able to see the apparition clearly enough to affirm its similarity to 
the figure of the medium. This M. B. explained as a “ double of the medium.” 

Dr. Osty’s demand that the sack control be dispensed with and that the 
medium’s wrists and ankles be separately fastened and padlocked to her chair 
instead was refused by M. B., who declared he would rather the medium 
operated from a meta! cage. This suggestion, Dr. Osty willingly accepted, 
but when the doors of the cage were securely locked, no phenomena resulted. 
A sack prepared by Dr. Osty, and fitting more closely around the neck than 
the one prepared by M. B. was tried also. In this case there was no “ mate- 
rialization,” although a tabie within the cabinet was moved. Investigation 
showed the cords which had bound the medium to her chair, broken. 

Finally, in a séance in which the original sack was used again for the 
control, Dr. Osty was able to prove that his suspicions of the medium were 
well grounded. During a materialization he seized the apparition’s hand and 
gave the signal for the light. It was snapped on instantly, and Albertine stood 
exposed, draped partly in her sack, partly in her own garments. Both her 
arms had been extricated from the sack through a loose fold hanging from her 
neck, between two of the rings. A white gauze veil was over her head, and 
the luminous band which her husband had fastened to her head was pinned to 
the back of the chair on which she had been sitting. The chair was directly 
behind her, and the cords binding the sack to it were still intact. 

Her husband expressed great astonishment and protested his innocence of 
the fraud practiced, and later made the plea that his wife was working under 
hypnosis, and was not conscious of what she was doing. Dr. Osty, however, 
saw no reason to believe there was anything to be accounted for but simple, 
intentional and organized fraud. 

In Revue Métapsychique for May-June are three articles under the general 
subject of metagnomy and psycho-physiology. 
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The first is the report of an experiment by M. Rouhier, on the effect of 
“peyotl,” (Echinocactus Williamsii) a small Mexican plant used by the Indians 
of the region for the excitation of certain psychical faculties. The drug is 
shown by this experiment to stimulate the subject to undeniable clairvoyant 
power, while leaving his normal faculties undisturbed. The subject experi- 
mented upon was a person who normally had no tendency toward clairvoyance. 

The second article of the series by Dr. F. Moutier is a report of two 
clairvoyant or “ metagnomous ” women, one whose power existed only during 
good health, and the other who experienced it only during periods of headache, 
or other ill-health. 

In the third article Dr. Osty discusses the bearing of such facts as the 
preceding articles bring out, in an attempt to find if possible what relation 
exists between so called metagnomy and bodily state. 

According to him the modern psychologist’s viewpoint is too narrow and 
too restricted to offer any explanation of these facts. Modern psychology is 
attempting to force everything mental or psychic under the headings—* con- 
scious’ or “subconscious” and the limitations put upon these two are too 
narrow to cover all the facts. How, for instance could they account for 
inspiration, for genius, that sudden power in an occasional individual which 
makes him able to accomplish something vast or stupendous with comparative 
ease? Also in telepathy, in monitory and premonitory dreams, etc., something 
more than the classic “ conscious’ and “ subconscious”’ shows through. This 
for convenience, Osty calls “the transcendent plan of the psychism,’’—tran- 
scendent because it is not limited by time or space or by the normal avenues of 
the reception of knowledge. And this, he says, although it is difficultly ac- 
cessible, is a legitimate subject for investigation. He thinks it a fact that 
though this “plan” manifests itself only in the clairvoyant, it is present, 
though dormant or potential only, in everyone. The proof of this is the first 
step of the investigation. The next step, he thinks, is to ascertain why this 
potentiality becomes spasmodically realized in some, and why, in still others, 
it becomes a faculty. 

Attempting to uncover some physical condition which makes possible the 
realization of metagnomy, Osty makes a brief résumé of its occurrence. He 
finds it has occurred in all races, though undeniably stronger and oftener in 
some than in others, and that within the race it apparently follows hereditary 
lines very frequently. It is impossible to say what age limits it has. It has 
occurred in the very young, and in those cases where it has been developed 
later in life there is no way of showing whether or not it was present before 
it was accidentally recognized. He finds its occurrence in women more fre- 
quent than in men, yet it does occur in men too frequently and too strongly 
to be attributable to any one sex condition. He finds it especially strongly 
developed in those whose sex life is most repressed, celibates, the chaste, etc. 
He cites one case in which the metagnomous faculty which began in adoles- 
cence, disappeared during the period of married life and recurred later with 
widowhood. In many instances illness, wounds, brain affections of various 
sorts, call out the faculty temporarily in those who do not show it at other 
times. In cases of the dying, temporary clairvoyant powers seem especially 
numerous. 

No relationship to state of health in general, can be traced however. Some 
individuals gain it, some lose it, during illness. Neither does it increase or 
decrease even in individual cases, with fluctuations of health. It may dis- 
appear entirely when there is no discernible bodily change. 

There seems to be a relation between asceticism and metagnomy. Many 
forms of asceticism result in a physical state of autointoxication and in those 
cases where this is greatest, clairvoyant power is greatest, too. 

Experiments like that which M. Rouhier reports with peyotl, and all the 
historical evidence of drug stimulation among the prophets, mystics, sorcerers, 
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of the past show that bodily conditions induced by certain drugs may be 
favorable to the increase of the abnormal power. On page 589 of this Journal, 
for October, 1925, Osty’s work with peyotl is briefly mentioned; and on page 
661 of the November issue a similar instance, from the general literature 
and involving another drug, is recorded. 

After a consideration of the above facts, Osty feels that some special 
functional bodily state is at the basis of those mental processes which condition 
metagnomy. The problem is to find out what this bodily condition is. He 
says it is neither “ over-activation of the brain” nor “ psychic dissociation,” 
and these two possibilities disposed of, we are in the face of the unknown, 
where even to make an hypothesis would be idle. The only method of pro- 
cedure is observation and physiologic experimentation. 

This experimentation Osty believes can be carried out more profitably upon 
those who do not naturally show the clairvoyant power than upon those who 
do. In the former case, if it can be induced under experimental conditions, 
then the bodily states it accompanies may be studied at will. In such a study, 
drugs like peyotl and yagé would be an invaluable part. He thinks there may 
be other stimulants used by other obscure peoples which could also be used, 
if we knew of them. He hopes that further information along these lines may 
become accessible so that the experimentation may proceed rapidly. 

Reviewing Osty’s article, in Revue Spirite for July, “R. S.” makes the 
single comment that that which Osty calls “the transcendent plan of the 
psychism,” he would not hesitate to call the “ soul.” 

Jean d’Ossau, reviewing the same article in the Sept. Psychica, sees it as an 
attempt to explain the supernormal facts, which Osty apparently accepts un- 
questionably, without recourse to the spirit hypothesis. He thinks, however, 
that there are many facts which escape Osty’s explanation and demand as a 
working hypothesis, that of spirit influence; for example “ collective appari- 
tions of phantoms not materialized in ectoplasm, intelligent messages from 
tables or Ouija, those given in languages unknown to the medium,” etc. 

It is amusing to note how cleverly d’Ossau puts Osty himself on the spirit 
side. Dr. Osty admits the reality of metagnomy. Now the dying have seen 
as spirits their dead friends, or relatives, sometimes without knowing that 
they have died. If Dr. Osty grants that they see reality, the spirit world is 
admitted. 

It seems, however, as if it may be profitable to rest the case for “ spirit” 
interpretation at least until more experimentation of the kind suggested by 
Osty has been carried on. Whether or not all phenomena may ultimately be 
explained without calling in a supernormal power, it seems the most whole- 
some as well as the most scientific thing, to try to explain the facts as 


far as in any way possible on the natural basis, before having recourse to 
another kind.—L,. E. RHINE. 
* * * 


* * * * 

Prof. Hyslop began one of his books with the statement that psychic re- 
search is often amusing. It might be added that some of the literature, even, 
is mirth provoking. Surely no other reaction can-be had from the article by 
Dr. E. Hitschmann on “ Telepathie und Psychoanalyse” in the ninth volume 
of Imago, Austrian journal devoted to psychoanalysis. Dr. H. gives two cases 
which he calls telepathy: In the first he announces to his family that a man 
falls out of a balloon and the balloon drifts on. Half an hour later a man is 
“knocked from the balloon when it strikes against the hangar,” and the 
balloon drifted on with the other passenger. In the second story, taken from 
the autobiographical sketch of the poet Max Dauthendey, among other things, 
the poet received one morning on awakening the announcement that his father 
would die in three months. They noted down the statement, and it proved 
to be true. 


These cases of “telepathy” are then explained as “not due to mystical 
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and unknown physical forces but to the psychology of the unconscious.” Dr. 
H., in painstaking detail, shows how he was led into having his hallucination 
of the mishap with the airship, attributing it to his interest in seeing this 
balloon (one of the first) and the depression he felt on being prevented from 
seeing it by a visit of some friends. His sulking led him to hate the thing and 
wish it bad luck. His hallucination was given as a logical result. Psycho- 
analysis is new and elastic, and may explain why he saw what he calls his 
hallucination, but how can it explain the man’s getting knocked out of the 
balloon? Or was it a mere coincidence? If so, why didn’t Dr. H. call it that 
instead of telepathy, in which case there would have been nothing to explain? 
Naturally, with no telepathy there would be no article; yet we have the article 
by Dr. H. to explain that there is no telepathy, that it was only his unconscious. 

The son’s hallucination, in the other case, is explained as growing out of 
his dislike for his father,—the subconscious again. No explanation is con- 
sidered necessary for the fact reported that the father died at the time pre- 
dicted, died in another city, Wirzburg, while the son in Paris had at the time 
another hallucination in which he caught the familiar odor of tobacco always 
associated by him with his father. Accepting the story, as he does, to be a 
true one, might not Dr. H. have wondered that the father happened to die 
just when these psychoanalyzed hallucinations indicated? It should have been 
another coincidence, unless he thinks the bad thoughts of the son actually 
killed the father; there is no evidence in his article that he so believes. Again, 
then, we find a case of H.’s painstakingly disproving his own assumption, a 
genuine illustration of the man’s sawing off the limb he is seated on. He con- 
cludes by generously explaining both telepathy and clairvoyance as “all in 
the unconscious.” 

One of the neatest and most completely convincing series of experiments 
in the recent literature on psychical research is that performed by the great 
Russian physiologist, Bechterew, on telepathy with dogs as subjects. (See 
abstract in November number of this Journal.) His method should serve as 
a model for experimentation with such dogs as “ Zou” of which there are 
frequent reports of remarkable feats called telepathic, in the journal Psychica. 
Like the reports on the dog “ Buz” from Germany in the same journal, the 
experiments on Zou as well as the reports are not complete enough to permit 
the critical reader to form any definite conclusion on the claim of telepathy. 

Much space has been given in some of the psychic journals on the con- 
tinent of Europe to the Egyptian fakir Tahra Bey, mentioned by Mr. Price in 
the October number of this journal. The Italian and French committees (as 
their reports are reviewed in Luce e Ombra and Psychica respectively) were 
convinced of the objectivity of his phenomena and were much impressed. 
Some think they are of the order of certain phenomena of hysteria. Tahra 
Bey, himself, described as a simple, amiable, almost timid, man describes his 
state of insensibility in the columns of Psychica, but does not explain it. 
He says it is inexplicable to him, but that he is “here to serve not to 
deceive’ and is endeavoring to found investigational groups for the study of 
the phenomena as he goes. Dr. Jaworski says Tahra Bev’s offer to remain 
sealed in and buried for twenty-four hours was declined through no fault of 
the fakir’s. He was in a sealed and submerged casket for one half hour with 
the Italian committee, without even polluting the air, according to report. 
Surely, this is more than normal, and how shall we define psychic science to 
exclude this and include D. D. Home’s phenomena, or even telepathy, for that 
matter ?—J. B. RHINE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Crisis in Psychology. By Prorgssor Hans DrikscH. Princeton Univer- 

sity Press, 1925. Pp. 275. 

In this collection of essays, delivered originally as lectures at Peking Uni- 
versity and elsewhere, Professor Driesch of Leipsic University, has given 
modern views on several old problems, those of knowing, feeling and willing, 
the relation of body and mind, the genesis of intelligence, etc. To these old 
problems in new dress he has added a chapter on Parapsychology—as he 
calls psychic research. In doing this he freely admits the new subject to the 
classic circle—admitting the reality of the phenomena as Dr. Osty does, but 
without committing himself to its explanation. 

The book is intended for those who have no acquaintance with any branch 
of psychology, and those who have such acquaintance are likely to find the 
treatment disappointing. The title used is one cause of disappointment since 
it unduly raises the reader’s expectation; the book reveals no real crisis. A 
change in the way of looking at an old subject does not in itself constitute a 
crisis in the subject. That term should be used only for emergencies which 
promise new and revolutionary results. Of the five reasons the author gives 
for thinking that psychology has arrived at a critical point, the fifth one is 
described thus: 


“Last, but not least, there is psychical research. In this field alone we 


have new facts, with regard to materialization, for instance, though here also 
most of what concerns us is only a new analytic formulation of very old 
things.” 

Probably it is a real crisis in the intellectual development of the average 


psychologist to make this admission which opens the door to a world which is 
new to him.—G. H. J 





THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY 


In the Journal for December, 1925, there was printed a para- 
graph expressing thanks for the gift of certain books to the library. 

We wish to make it plain that the statement regarding books miss- 
ing from the library was intended solely as a reminder to persons who 
had taken certain books from the library and neglected to return them. 
There was no intention of imputing dishonesty or carelessness either to 
those who took the books or to those who had them in charge. Asa 
result of the notice many of these books have been returned and we hope 
that still others will find their way back, thus making them again avail- 
able for the use of all the members of the A. S. P. R. 
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The Best Books on Spirit Phenomena, by Henrietta Lovi. Boston, Gorham 
Press, c 1925. Pp. 94. 

Paradise, by GkorGE CHAINEY. Boston, Christopher Publishing House, c 1925. 
Pp. 121. Price $2. 
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